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McDonald’s Fish Way. 


In"view of the importance of Having proper 
fsh-ways in all dams, jwe hav. @ opened corre- 
spondence with Col. M. McDenald, Superin- 
tendent of the Fisheries of the State cf Vir- 
ginia, and inyentor of McDonald's Fish-way. 
This fish-way has been accepted by the Board 
of Public Works of the State of Virginia, and 
the owners of dams in that State are compell- 
ed by law to put in fish-ways and keep them in 
repair. The Board of Public Works, after a 
thorough examination, believes McDonald’s 
Fish-way is the cheapest and best in the mar- 
ket. Owners of dams whe feel an interest in 
this subject will do well to correspond with 
Dr. W. B. Rebertson, Lynchburg, Va. 

Description of McDonald's Fish. Way.—Fig. 
1 is a perspective view of the way as it ap- 
pears when in operation. It is represented as 
built of timber attached toa crib dam, and 
anchored to a reck bottom by means of iron 
rods. The intervening support may be piles, 
as in the engravings, stone cribs, or trestles. 
The builder will determine the best modes of 
securing, accerding to the circumstances of 
the particular case. ,At the head of the way 
is shown a V-shaped guard of timber, the low- 
er edge of which is a few inches below the 
level of the crest of the dam. This will de- 
flect the light floating material (sticks, leaves, 
etc.), aud prevent any interference with the 
working of the way. 

Fig. 2 is a perspéctive view of the upper 
portion ef the way, with the side broken away 
to show the internal construction, 

Fig. 8 is-a sectionabview of: the sameeren 

The course of the water, in the way is shown 
by the arrows. The fish-way, when made in 
its simplest form, is a rectangular timber 
trough, two feet wide and two feet deep, in- 
side dimensions. One end of the trough rests 
against the crest of the dam, the other in the 
pool below. The trough is firmly secured to 
the dam and to the bottom, and supported at 
intermediate points, if necessary. ‘Transverse 
cleats, E, three inches high, at intervals of 
twelve inches, are nailed to the bottom of the 
trough. The stringers, B, rest upon the cleats, 
dividing the trough into three longitudinal 
compartments, the middle one being twelve 
» inches wide, the latter compartments being 

five and a half inches each. The stringers 
are one-inch boards, ten or twelve inches 
wide, set on edge. The middle section of the 
way is divided by the inclined partitions or 
buckets, C, into a series of compartments, as 
shown in figs, 2 and 8, The lateral sections 
are similarly divided by partitions or buckets, 
D, inclined in a reverse direction, inte a ser- 
ies of compartments, communicating below by 
_ the opening between the cleats, E, with the 
corresponding middle compartments. The di- 
vision of the lateral longitudinal compartments 
is completed by the series of directing plates, 
G, The water is brought iuto the way through 
a notch or sluice in the dam, one foot wide 
and six inches deep, and the interier hollow 
floor of the way is beveled off level with the 
bottom of the sluice-way through the dam. 
The shoulder-blocks, F, prevent the water 
from the dam over-riding the lateral banked 
eddy-water. : 

The water passing through the sluice from 
the dam tends continually to sink in the mid- 
die line of buckets, and emerge at the sides 
at a lower level, The difference of level and 
directing plates, G, cause it to bank up on the 
sides ‘and feed back to the middie of the way. 
The sinking in the middle is thus compen- 
sated, and a constant depth and constant ve}- 
Ocity are maintained from the top to the bot- 
tom of the Way. 


FIG. 1.—M’DONALD'S FISH WAY, 


discussion and action. Quite recently the 
Board of Education in Philadelphia decided to 


| have had more pupils had not the Industrial 


Art School opened business under the same 


make the course at the boys’ High School more | roof, and used the same class rooms; but as it 


scientific and practical than heretofore—a 
change that can 
but reflect credit 
upon that institu- 
tion, which num- 
bers among its in- 
structors such 
careful investiga- 
tors as Profs. E. 
J. Houston “and 
Elihu Thompson. 
That the change 
will be a useful 
one in eur emi- 
nently practical 
sister city, cannot 
be doubted. 

The Industrial 
Art Schooi having 
come under. the 
roof and patren- 
age of the Frank- 
lin Institute, is doing successfully a work that 
by rights belongs more nearly to the Academy 
of Fine Arts. 

The various night schools teach mechanical 
drawing to a largenumber of pupils. Perhaps 
the Franklin Institute drawing schoel would 


is now, the Spring Garden Institute is fairly 
entitled to the lead 
in this line, hay- 
ing now nearly 
850 drawing pu- 
pils, from a be- 
ginning last year 
of only 20. Not 
satisfied with this 
unusual success, 
and with the good 
influence exerted 
by its library of 
8,000 volumes, its 
‘free lecture cour- 
ses, etc., this in- 
stitute has reach- 
ed out further and 
taken up tne sub- 
ject of manual 
training, (for 
which the Wash- 
ington University, at St. Louis, is also prepar- 
ing on an extended scale). 

Instigated by the representations of possible 
usefulness, long but unsuccessfully held out 
by Mr, Robert Grimshaw te the older and 
slower moving Franklin Institute, the mana- 


gers of the up-town institution have prepared 
to teach mechanical hand-work in systematic 
manner, somewhat on the plan copied by the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology from 
the Imperial Technical Schoel at Moscow. 
While the scope of these classes embraces 


| fonr courses in wood-working and four in 


| the eight laid down in the schedule, 


metal, it was decided to feel the public pnise 
by the establishment, at present, of only one of 
Accord- 


| ingly the necessary announcements having 

been made, following public addresses on the 
| desirability of such schools, more than the 
| necessary number of applicants for instruction 
| presented themselves; and a model vise work- 
| shop is now being fitted up, the opening of 


the classes having been announced, 
There will be at first five medel benches, 


| 4x3 feet, each with two vises, and properly 


lighted. The vises will be of various patterns, 
so as to test the different makes in, competi- 
tion, and each pupil willlearn to work on each 
kind of vise. The first ten weeks in the thir- 
ty weeks’ vise-work course, covers only chip- 
ping and filing, each week a different piece be- 
ing given, as follows, and in the order named; 


-| One of dogwood, to learn the ‘‘throw” of the 


file; five of cast iron, one of brass, one of 
steel, and two of wreught iron. In thig course 
there will be used the chipping hammer and 
seven chisels, one rasp and eighteen files, be- 


sides the try square, calipers, surface plate, . 


ete. 

Tne Nicholson File Co., of Previdence, k. 
I, kindly volunteered to give an extensive as- 
sortment of “increment cut’ files for use in 
this medel shop, No article will be made for 
sale; but some few useful pieces for use in the 
shop itself, as filing tables and blocks, scribers 
and scribing blocks. A very impertant feat- 
ure (suggested by Mr. W. Barnet Le Van) is 
the idea of teaching the pupils to work ‘‘either 
handed.” The lessons will be given ,‘left- 
handed,” and the practice heurs devoted to 
both right and left handed work, The number 
of hours required to complete each object will 
be*noted, as well as the weight of the material 
removed, 

Parallel with the lessons (under the charge 
of Mr. John Hall, a veteran hand of nearly 
forty years’ experience) will run a series of 
lectures on the nature of the materials and 
tools used the classes, and on the philosophy 
of the operations performed, In all cases the 
right way of working wili be pointed out, with 
the reason why it is the right way; the learn. 
er will be warned of faults to be ayoided, and 
shown what causes their commission. 

Altogether the plan is a sensible and practi- 
cal one. The director of the schools, the in- 
structor in the test courses, and the managers 
of the institution, are well-known te be enter- 
prising and practical, and have recently proved 
themselves prudent and alive to popular de- 
mands. 

From time to time we expect to give notes 
concerning the progress of this important 
movement.— The Manufacturer and Builder. 
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THERE is a story told of a blunt old sea cap- 
tain who was noted for his personal plainness. 
Being present at a party, he had taken no part 
in the dance, and his hostess had some diffi- 
culty in providing him with a partner. At last 
she led him up to a prim and aged spinster, at 
the same time whispering afew words of apol- 
ogy in his ear. ‘Oh, you needn’t make any 
apology, madam,” said he, withalacrity, ‘Any 
old thing is good enough for me,” 

$$$ 

‘Tas winter in Europe and Asia is unusually 
severe this year, A private letter from Con- 
startinople, written last month, says; ‘All 
Europe and Asia Minor are buried in snow, 
80 we must expect'cold weather for some time 
longer. If the spring weath@r does not set in 
early, we shall be very hard up for wood in 
Constantinople, It; is already enormously 
dear, and there 
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great suffering among tye ia 
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St. Louis, Mo. 

H, Seamans, Milwaukee, Wis, 

Agtcher, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
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State Associations. 
Minnesota—Prosident, W. P. Brown, Red Wing;_ Sec- 
tary, F. B. Mills, Minneapolis; ‘Treasurer, oe 

Ghrisdan, Minneapolis, 
Iows—Prosident, J. J. Snouffer, Cedar Rapids; Vice- 
Prosident, H. Hammond; proreury ad [reasurer, J. 
- Serrin; Executive Committee, J. R. Serrin, H. Ham- 
mond, G. F, Weist, F. J. Woodbury, 
Nxsragsxa—President, Elam Clark, Omaha; Secretary, 
©. D. Smith, Lincoln; Treasurer, E,'J+ Ourson, Lincoln. 
Kanaas—President, Robert Atkinson, Ottawa; Secre- 
ary and Treasurer, Frank H. Pope, Ottawa. 
Missouri—President, EK. Goddard, St. Louis; First 
Vice-Prosident, Jobn Crangle, 5 8; Second Vice- 
Prosidont, J. J, Roberts, Clarksville; Secrerary, D, B. 
Kirk, St: Louis; Treasurer, Goo. J, Plant, St. Louis, 
Kerntuoky—President, Wm. N. Potts, Richmond; 
Vieo-Prosidents, Jno. Ht Miles; Frankfort; Wm. Shaw, 
‘aris; ©. J. Grover, Mt. Sterling; L. ft. Nottnagel, 
Lexington; ‘Seouotary, E. D. Hix, Payne's Depot; 
Treasurer, A. Weisenberger, Payne's Depot. 
Trurwois—President, D. B. Sparks, Alton; Secretary 
and Treasurer, U. Ll, Seybt, Highland. 
Wisconsin—Prosident, KE. Sanderson, Milwaukee; 
Secretary and Treasurer, 8, H. Seamans, Milwaukee. 
Micnigax—President, J. D. Hays, Detroit; Secretary 
and Treasurer, W. Hibbard, Grand Rapids. 
Inptaya—President, Nicholas Ellis, Evansville; Seo- 
retary, H. H. Emory, Indianapolis; Treasurer, D. A. 
Richardson, Indianapolis. 
Onto—President, F. Schumacher, Akron ; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Robert Colton, Bellefontaine, 
Manytann—President, Robert Tysop, Baltimore ; Sec- 
retaries, J. Olney Norris and W, By MGA tee, Baltinore 
Treasurer, W. H. Woodyear, Baltimore. 
New York—President, Geo, Motley, Rochester; Sec- 
retary andg'reasurer, J. A. Hines, Rochester. 
Trxas—Prosident, John Kerr; Secretary, M. Gray, 
allay ; Treasurer, P. 8, Sheppard, Houston: 
Prnnayivanta—President,. Chas. D. Miner, Wilkes- 
barre; Secretary and Treasurer, A. Z. Schock, Selins- 
Grove, 


Tur Minwauker Practica Mitvers’ Assocratioy 
President, Chas. Mueller; Vico-President, Levi 
Hicks; Recording Seeretary, H.W. Sherwood ; Finan- 
cial Secretary, Louis Holtz} Treasurer, KE. Dellaus; 
Usher, Kdward Hiemke, 


Tue Navionat Association or British anv [ris 
Muir! President, Mr. Alderman Hadley, City Flour 
Mills, lon, England; Secretary, J. H. Chatterton, 
69 Mar! ne, London, &. C., England. 


We send out monthly a large number of 
sample copies of THE UNITED STATES 
MILLER to millers who are not subscribers, 
We wish them to consider the receipt of a 
sample copy as 4 cordial invitation to them 
to become regular subseribers, We are 
working our best for the milling interest 
of this country, and we think it ne more 
than fair that our milling friends should 
help the canse along by liberal subscrip- 
tions, Send us One Dollar in money or 
stamps, and we will send THE MILLER to 
you for one year. 


Micuigan farmers complain that the mild 
winter has injured the growing wheat and a 
light crop is predicted. 

a 

Curcaco, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Indianapo- 
lis, Milwaukee and Louisville—the six leading 
packing cities of the west—have slaughtered 
4,172,000 hogs since Noy. 1, 1879, a falling off 
of 793,500 from the previous year. 

or or 

Witserm Braun of Carlsbad, Bohemia, 
(whose advertisment appears in this paper), 
has taken out quite a» number of American 
patents, He manufactures porcelain rolls and 
roller mills, 

‘ Ss 

We have received during the past month, 
several letters from Germany, Austria and 
Switzerland indicating that a large number of 
exhibits would be sent to our Cincinnati Bx- 
position, It is probable that most of the arti- 
cles from Germany will be exhibited under 
the direction of President van den Wyngaert, 
of the German Miller's Association, 

eo __ 

Minune is extremely quiet. Everybody 
seems to be waiting for something to turn up, 
and in the meantime are just grinding enough 
to keep their mills in order. A “boom” is 
expected in the ‘Sweet By and Bye.” By 
the way quite a number of the bulls and bears 

+ are fond of singing the above named song. 
reo 

‘Treasury estimates, telegraphed from Wash- 
ington, place the customs receipts for Febru- 
ary at nearly fifteen millions, and the internal 
revenues at about nine millions, Should the 

_eceipts continue at this rate for the remain- 
ing four months of the fiseal year, the ous- 
toms will aggregate about a hundred and 
fifty-three millions, aud the internal revenue 
to about one hundred and seventeen millions, 

@ total of three hundred millions. 
‘Tee expenditures for the same period are 

: estimated at about two hundred and seventy- 

eight millions, 
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THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


Tue foreign press is unanimous in com- 
mending the action of Congress in passing 
a resolution te admit foreign machinery for 
‘ exhibition at the Millers’ International Expo- 
sition free of duty. 

or rr 

Tax Davis-Fisher poisoning case is on trial 
at St, James, Minn. These men were formerly 
partners in the milling business at Medalia, 
Minn., and Fisher accuses Davis of giving 
him poisoned raisins, From a hasty perusal 
of the testimony taken thus far it seems as if 
Davis would bo honorably acquitted, and that 
Fisher will be convicted of having had a 
touch of billious colic. i 

ee 
To Mill Furnishers and Manufacturers, 


CATALOGUES WANTED. 

We desire mill-furnishers everywhere to 
send us a copy of not only their latest but 
older catalogues. We desire them to keep on 
file in the office of the Unrrep States Mruzer, 
Let none fail to have their catalogues in our 


office, 
a oOo 


Tue political situation in Europe ean be 
guessed by the following extract from a recent 
letter from the venerable chief of the German 
armies, Gen, Von Moltke in reply to a friend 
who had suggested a general disarmament by 
each of the great continental powers; ‘*Who 
does not share the heartfelt desire to see those 
heavy military burdens relieved which Ger- 
many is compelled to bear in consequence of 
her position in the midst of powerful neigh- 
bors? Neither princes nor governments are 
deaf to that desire; but a happier condition 
of affairs cannot be attained until nations shall 
have arrived at the conviction that every war, 
even though victorious, is a national misfor- 
tune, Even the power of the Emperor is in- 
adequate to bring about this conviction, which 
can only result from an improvement in the 
religiou and moral education of the people— 
the frnit of centuries of historical develop- 
‘ment which neither of us will live to see |” 

oo 
Millers and Millwrights of the United 
States and Canada, 


The new millers’ directory for 1880, just 
published by us, gives the names of mill 
owners and millwrights in the United States 
and Canada as follows: 


UNITED 


No. of Ad- 
dresses 
21 


STATES. 
States, 


4 Mississippi 
6 Missour: 


No. of Aa- 
a 8. 


Arizona 
Arkansas 
California. 
Colorado. 
Connectic 
Dakota, 
Delaware, 
District 
Florida, 


New Jersey. 
New Mexicc 


893 Pennsylvania. 
Rhode island. 


Vermon: 
Virginia... 
Washingto 
West V. Dea 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming. 


DOMINION OF CANADA, 


No. of ad- 
Provinces. dre Provinces, 
British Columbi 4 Ontario 
18 Prince E 
97 Quebec. 
Koundlan 


Nova Scotia 74 =Total 
—_— 


AFTER CoAL, WHAT ?—At the last meeting 
of the Liverpool Engineering Society, a paper 
was read touching the prebable exhaustion of 
coal, in which the author advocated the sub- 
stitution of the tides as a producer of motion 
which would outrival all other sources of 
mechanical power. A correspondent of the 
Builder, too, is of the same opinion. A com- 
pressed air chamber filled by the tide at 
Brighton, for instance, would, he is confident, 
Tun an atmospheric railway, such as Brunel 
invented, from that place to London. If the 
tides could be thus utilized, all our railways 
and factories, in fact, all the work new done 
by the steam engine, could be performed by 
them. There would, moreover, be no jerk, no 
steam, no smoke, no noise. Apart from the 
fact that the present generater of steam will 
in time cost more to produce than it is worth, 
coal has so many disadvantages that no one 
will regret to see the time when it will be 
supplanted by another agent. When this is to 
be, is the question of the future, 

oo 

Tue annual prize of $5,000, offered by the 
King of Belgium for the encouragement of 
intellectual effort, is offered for the year 1881 
for the best work on the means of impxoving 
ports established on low and sandy coasts like 
those of Belgium, The offer is open to all 
foreigners. Americans can forward their ar- 
ticles through the Department of State 


Michiga 
Minnesota 


No. of Ad- 
dresses. 


| Washington, 


erie 


Proposed Flour Call Board. 

Quite a number of members of the Milwau- 
kee Board of Trade have manifested a deep 
interest in the establishment of a Flour Call 
Board, and a movement is now on foot to se- 
cure the introduction of a Flour Oall Board 
here. It has been introduced in St. Louis and 
in answer to an inquiry as to its sucaess by 
the Secretary of the Millers’ National Asso- 
ciation, Mr. 8, H. Seamans, a prominent mem- 
ber of the St. Louis Board of Trade writes: 
“In regard to our Flour Call Board, I can 
sum up as follows by saying that it is demand- 
ed and approved by our progressive element, 
and the opposition comes from original and 
persistent opponents of all future trading, in- 
cluding wheat, but those who protested against 
its establishment have weakened under the 
daily advantages manifest In eighteen busi- 
ness days the trade foots up 35,866 barrels 
without jncluding the sample and order sales, 
The “protest” will be considered at the next 
meeting of directors, March 1st, but the in- 
stitution will not be suspended, You will have 
to establish firgt a correct system of inspection 
by grade, if not already done, and if we can 
be of any service to you in any way call on us 
for what you want,” 

It will be seen by the foregoing that this 
branch is in active and successful operation, 
We think this is a matter of great interest to 
the milling industry. If the grades are satis- 
factory to St. Louis operators, we can see no 
reason why they could not be made so to Mil- 
waukee operators, 

i 
The Kansas Millers, 


LAwreNCE, Kans., February 17th, 1880.—> 
The special meeting of the Kansas Millers 
State Association called for this date was held 
at the office of J. D.Bowersoek Esq. at seven 
e’clock p. m, with president Atkinson in the 
chair. The meeting was opened with the 
reading of the minutes of the preyious meet- 
ing which were approved, after which presi- 
dent Atkinson stated the purpose for which 
the meeting was called: viz: the adoption of 
some plun whereby Kansas and her millers 
should have a representation worthy of their 
name in the Miller’s International Exposition, 
to be held in Cincinnati, commencing May 
81st and continuing until June 26th, 1880, He 
stated tbat at the meeting of the Executive 
Committee of.the Miller’s National Ass’n.. in 
July last he was recognized as the member of 
that Committee from the State of Kansas, and 
that he has received a communication from 
president Bain relative to the representation 
of Kansas at the coming Exposition, he further 
stated that the different railroads throughout 
the State had very kindly offered to aid us in 
securing samples of wheat etc. along the re- 
spective lines of road and offered free trans- 
portation of same—he urged the action of 
MILLER’s in regard to this matter and spoke of 
depreciation of Kansas wheat in the estima- 
tion of Eastern dealets owing to the mixing of 
screenings with it and therefore the necessity 
of a good roppesentenl and he thought with 
the wheat and mill proWucts that Kansas had, 
we could make a fine display. Mr, Bowerseck 
made a few remarks showing the necessity of 
our State in making a display, and also spoke 
of the facilities afforded for our doing so. 
Upon request of the president, the secretary 
read the report of the Iowa Miller’s Com- 
mittee on the Cincinnati Exposition and read 
their resolutions concerning the display. This 
Committee in their resolutions asked all 
millers for 60 Ibs samples of their different 
grades of flour, and said Committee consist- 
ing of 5 members were to manage the repre- 
sentation in the display for the State Associa- 
tion, 

After much deliberation, the following 
members were chosen on the committee to 
collect samples of mill products, grain, etc., 
for our state and see the same was put en 
exhibition: 

B. E. Langdon, of Fort Scott; O. W. Bald- 
win, ef Ottawa; J, D. Bowersock, ef Law- 
rence; Robt, Atkinson, of Wyandette; O. R. 
Underwood, of Salina, with Henry Laylor, of 
Valley Falls, alternate. 

Upen motion it was agreed that the secre- 
tary and president make a report and sign the 
the names of the committee above to an 
article stating the intention of the Association 
at the Miller's National Exposition, It was 
agreed to ask the different millers applied to 
for samples for the Kansas Exhibition for 
50 lbs samples of each grade. Mr, Bowersock 
thought it advisable to notify. the millers 
applied to, that the exhibit was for the bene- 
fit and representation of Kansas. 
ing no further business 


motion d to the call o 


There be- —— 
on hand the meeting | | ¥O* SALE—A 


Minneapolis is already famous for its great 
flouring and saw mills, but greater flouring 
mill than the new’ Washburne A, now in 
course of construction, is about to arise at that 
famous milling center. The capacity of the 
flonring milla now erected and in running 
order at the ‘‘ head of navigation” is about 
16,708 barrels per day, which is equivalent to 
& consumption of over 80,000 bushels of 
wheat. The largest mill ngw has a capacity of 
8,000 barrels daily. There are, in all, twenty- 
five mills. The new mill on which work will 
soon commence, is to be erected by Goy, 
Pillsbury, that gentleman having recently 
consummated a purchase of a desirable site on 
the east side of the river at Minneapolis, This. 
new mill will be seven stories in height, 150x 
175 feet in dimensions, and in all respects will 
be a formidable rival to the Washburne A, 
What the future of Minneapolis is to be as a 
milling center is now difficult to say, but it is 
already a famous spot for mills, made so by 
its unsurpassed water power. The flour mann- 
factured at these mills stands higher than does 
the finest white winter wheat flour made 
at some of the famous millsin St. Louis, and 
the choisest brands of their spring wheat flour 
commands a higher price in the markets 
wherever it is sold. With such large milling 
facalities at this point it is easy to ‘conjecture 
what would be the result of a decided failure 
of the wheat crop of that state ; but then they 
have the great wheat flélds of the Red River 
and the Dakota county to fall back upon, and 
& crop, as yet, has not been known to prove a 
serious failure in this rich agricultural dis- 
tricts. The great wheat grower, Dalrymple, 
who had a crop of over 20,000 acres last year, 
will put in the coming spring an additional 
5,000 acres, and increase his farm help to 700 
hands.— Chicago Journal of Commerce. 

eh a 
Millers’ and Millwrights’ Directory for: 
> 1880, 

We have just completed the publication, and 
are now ready to deliver a very complete 
directory of the flour mill owners in the United 
States and Canada, with their Post-office ad- 
dresses, and in thousands’ of instances giving 
the number of runs of stones, number of sets 
of rollers and kind of power used, whether 
water, steam; or wind, The work contains 
about 16,600 addresses. It is of great value 
to mill-furnishers, dealers in. mill supplies of 
all kinds, flour brokers, or anybody else that 
desires ‘to reach the milling industry by’ cir- 
cular, catalogue, letter or otherwise Price 
Ten Dollars per copy, sent by registered mail, 
post-paid. Address all orders to the Unrrep 
Srares MILLER, Milwaukee, Wis. Meney 
orders or‘ drafts should be made payable to- 
the order of E, Harrison Cawker, Publisher. 
el ei i 


Allis & Oo., Milwaukee, Wis., have 


Ea. P. 
among the many orders for the’ Reynolds- 
Corliss engine the following large“ machines : 
Joliet Iron & Steel works, Joliet, Tis., a pair 
of blowing engines with steam cylinders 32x54 
inches and air cylinders 48x54 inches. The 
engines will be direct acting, vertical machines. 


with wrought iron frames, Carson & Rand, 
Eau Olaire, Wis., 28x60; ©. Lamb & Son, 
Clinton, Iowa, 26x48 ; Menomonee Mining 
Co., Milwaukee, 16x42; do 20x48 ; The Whit- 


‘beck Lumber Co,, Chicago, 26x48; J. W. 


Young & Co., Clinton, Towa, 28x48; Theo, 
Zschetasche & Son, Sheboygan, Wis., 16x42; 
The Winona Milling Co., Winona, 26x60, and 
are now erecting a 28x60 for a mill in Mil- 
waukee. The Reynolds-Corliss is proving 
itself the best automatic cut-off engine in the 
market. 
hh 

Mr. John Lamb, Waitemata Mills, Auckland, 
New Zealand, writes under date Dec, 6, 1879 : 
The grain crops in this cauntry are looking 
remarkably well. ‘The season so far has been 
all that could be desired, and if the weather 
continues, the quality of our wheat will be 
superior, and we shall haye a much larger 
quantity to export than has hitherto been the 
case from this country, Our farmers will be 
cutting in this province in January next; in 
Canterbury in February. The wheat in the 
province of Auckland is always superior to 
the southern wheat, but we have 


Faxon imported $73,600,000 worth more ~ \ 
food products in 1879 than in 1878, ; 
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How Great Inventions are Made. 


There is @ very prevalent notion that an in- 
yentor is a tinkering fellow, an uneasy sort of 
mochanic,'who is always experimenting, cut- 
ting and trying, with a vague expectation of 
some day hitting upon something novel and 
possibly useful. Doubtless there are in almost 
every community men who waste there time 
and means in brainless labor of that character, 
would-be inventors, who, having no clean cut 
or well-considered purpose in view, are very 
busy at nothing, making a show of ‘invention 
without ever inventing anything. But such 
men are-no more worthy of the nafhe of in- 
yentor than the corner loafer who wrangles 
over the affairs of Tecal politics is worthy of 
the name of statesmen. . 

The real inventor is a man of an entirely 

, different type. He knows precisely what he is 
driving at, and very frequently his invention 
is entirely thought out before the first stroke 
is made to put upon paper or to shape it ina 
more material form, ‘When you strike a dif- 
fictlty, what de you do?” was asked of an in- 
yentor whose fame is world wide for his many 
achievements in overcoming alleged impossi- 
pilities. ‘I sit down and think,” was the suf- 
ficient reply. f “ 

The capacity to think is the inventor’s first 
and most essential endowment, and no 
amount of tinkering, however patient and 
mechanieally skillful, can ever take its place. 
A striking example of the true inventor’s abil- 
ity to think creatively is furnished in the in- 
yentions of the late Erastus B. Bigelow. He 
was not a mechanic, he had no practice in the 
use of tools, he could not even handle a pencil 
with skill and facility. His inventions were 
made in the recesses of his brain, where the 
complicated machinery of each was created, 
thought out in detail, before any attempt was 
made to give it material embodiment. To a 
writer in the last issue of the Bulletin of the 
National” Association of Wool Manufaeturers, 
Mr. Bigelow said that his most recent carpet 
loom—one upon which seventy-two yards of 
Brussels carpet have been woven by one girl 
in ten hours—was completely worked out in 
his mind and mapped upon his brain, not in 
his study or factory, but in the railroad cars 
while making his last visitin Burope. After 
satisfying his mind and eyes withforeign sights 
and scenery, an irresistible fit) of invention 
came over him. Retiring within himself, the 
machine soon assumed in his mind complete 
form in every part and detail. Showing a 
rough sketch of the invention, the only draw- 
ifg of it that had been made, Mr. Bigelow 
said: **All I have now to do is to direct a 
draughtsman to work in the details.” Subse- 
quently the narrator saw the draughtsmen in 
the inventor's study, under his direetion, at 
work upon the drawings from which the ma- 
chine was to be constructed. The inventor, 
copying from the plans imprinted in his brain, 
dictated to the draughtsman (who acted as a 
mere pantograph) every line, circle and curve 


which was to be transferred to the paper, giv-, 


ing its exact place, length and dimensions, 
The result was a working drawing, from 
which alone the machinists were able to, con- 
struct a perfect machine, working without 
experiment or adjustment exactly as it was 
contrived by the inventor. 

The difference between the working of a 
mind like Mr. Bigelow’s and that of an inferior 
inventor is one of degree, not of kind. The 
same kind of thinging is done with ‘niore or 
less thoroughness by every true inventor. 
And those who stop short in their creative 
thinking and begin to materialize their inven- 
tion too soon only multiply their chances for 
going wrong, increase their labor needlessly, 
and demonstrate their incapacity to reach the 
higher levels of the art of invention, To 
begin to build when the object is but vaguely 
apprehended is to invite confusion and failure 
by turning the mind off from the highway of 
invention to the bewildering by-paths of unin- 
telligent experimentation. 

Tn that wide field of invention in which the 
self-imposed task of the worker is to accom- 
plish a new result by a wise choice and com- 
bination of known means, thé rules to be fol- 
lowed are admirably set forth in Mr. Bigelow’s 
description of the working of his own’ mind 
in developing the inventions for which he is so 
honorably known. Speaking upon this point 
he said: : 

“My first step toward an invention has al- 
ways been to get a clear idea of the abject 
aimed at, I learn its requirements as a whole, 


effect the combined result; secondly, I devise 
means to produce these motions; and thirdly, 
I combine those means and reduce them to a 
state of harmonious co-operation. To carry 
an invention through the first and second 
stages is comparatively easy; the first is 
simply an investigation of facts; the second, 
so far as I can trace the operations of my own 
mind, comes through the exercise of the 
imagination. I am never at a loss for means 
in the sense above explained, On the contrary, 
my chief difficulty is to select from the variety 
always at command those which are most ap- 
propriate. To make this choice of elementary 
means and to combine them in unity and har- 
mony—to conduct, that is, an invention through 
its last practical stages—constitutes the chief 
labor. 

“In making this choice of elementary parts, 
one must reason from what is known to what 
is not so—keeping in mind, at the same time, 
the necessary combinations, examining each 
element not only in reference to its peculiar 
function, but as to its fitness also for becom. | 
ing apart of the whole. Each devise must 
be thus examined and re-examined until har- 
mony and unity are fully established. I find 
no difficulty in effecting that concentration of 
thought which is so necessary in pursuits like 
mine. Indeed, it is not easy for me to with- 
draw my mind from any subject in which, it! 
has once become interested until its general 
bearings, at least, are fully ascertained, I al-, 
ways mature in my mind lhe general plan: of 
an invention before attempting to execute it, 
resorting occasionally to sketches on paper for 
the more intricate parts. In building a ma- 
chine, a draughtsman prepares the working 
drawing from sketchesfurnished by me, which 
indicate in figures the proportion of the parts, 
I never make anything with my own hands. I 
do notlike even drawing to a scale.” 

Inventors less favored by nature with the 
power of close and long-continued mental con- 
centration which Mr. Bigelow was blessed 
with or lacking the vividness and accuracy of 
his conceptions and the strength of memory, 
which enabled him to hold fast the mental im- 
age of a complicated machine which his im- 
agination had put together, may have to resort 
sooner to the pencil sketch or to the material 
model, But these are apt to become distrac- 
tions rather than aids, and the young inventor 
should study to do without them as long as! 
possible, The moment the inventor material- 
izes an idea his power over it is so far lessen- 
ed. If the material form is not just what it 
should be to suit the ultimate combination, it 
is far harder to recast it, in the third stage of 
invention as described by Mr. Bigelow, than it 
would be if preserved as a purely mental con- 
ception. 

Of course, te the man who has creative men- 
tal power, a hand skilled in the arts ef draw- 
ing and mechanical construction may be, and, 
if properly exercised, will be, a desirable ad- 
junct in the art of invention; but itis not an 
essential factor, for many successful inventors 
have been, like Mr. Bigelow, unable to give 
their new conceptions material embodiment; 
and where manual skill furnishes a too ready 
incentive to the overhasty materialization of 
crude ideas, it is an accomplishment which the 
genuine inventor can well afford to dispense 
with.—Seientific American. 
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French Statistics. 


According to the ‘‘Annuaire Statisque,” re- 
cently published by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, the total population of 
France, a little under 87,000,000 in round 
numbers, is divided into 12,000,000 inhabitants 
of towns and 25,000,000 inhabitants of the 
country. On eliminating from the general 
total 860,690 individuals (whe are soldiers, 
sailors, students in schools, infirm and 
diseased, prisoners, or monks not giving in- 
struction), the total of a little over 36,000,- 
000 persons participating fully in social life 
comprises with regard to means of exiatence 
and professions, 210,200 persons without 
known professions, 71,800 vagabonds and 
mendicants, 2,151,900 stockholders (includ- 
ing 196,000 pensioners of the government), 
1,681,400 persons exercising liberal professions 
or living by them, 8,827,200 persons engaged 
in trade, transport and navigation, or living 
on their ‘products, 9,274,500 persons engaged 
in various industries or living by them (6,000,- 
000 in small industries, 8,000,000 in mining 
and manufactures); 18,068,600 persons prac- 
ticing agriculture or living by it (of whom 


it is found that 4,000,000 of proprietors of 
agricultural tenants (of whom 400,000 are 
women) employ—as clerks, 82,000 men and 
54,000 women; as work-people 590,000 men 
and $78,000 women; ag day laborers, 922,000 
men and 764000 women; as domestics 661,- 
000 men and 663,000 women; and, on the other 
hand, that the families maintained by the 
landed preperty or agricultural work consists 
of 8,800,000 persons of masculine sex, and 
7,200,000 of feminine; 1,125,000 industrial 
patrons (of whom 226,000 are women) have 
for clerks 148,000 men and 50,000 women; 
1,555,000 workmen and 1,000,000 workwomen ; 
805,000 male day laborers, and 244,000 female ; 
78,000 male domestics and 143,000 female. 
The families living by industrial operations 
embrace nearly 1,600,000 persens of mascu- 
line sex and 8,000,000 of feminine; 784,000 
employers in trade and carriage (of whem 
221,000 are women) have 247,000 male em- 
ployes and 71,000 female; 198,000 workmen 
and 66.000 workwomen; 140,000 male day 
laborers and 80,000 female; 65,000 male do- 
mestics and 188,000 cooks or nursery maids. 
They support families amounting to 661,000 
boys and 1,846,000 girls. 


of a shaft one inch in diameter = .6872 of a 
square inch, and would be a frifle over nine- 
tenths of an inch in diameter. 

Thus, so far as torsional strength is con- 
cerned, a one-inch round iron shaft will trans- 
mit with safety 10 H. P.; but there is another 
feature of the question to be looked after, and 
that is the lateral stiffness of the shaft, 

A one-inch shaft, five feet between hangers, 
will be deflected from a straight line 9-64ths 
of an inch by a pull of 28 pounds midway be- 
tween hangers, while a pull of 56 pounds will 
cause a deflection of | of aninch. However, 
there are few shafts of two inches and under 
that are not constantly deflected } when trans- 
mitting power, especially if the pulley is mid- 
way between the hangers. The deflection of 
shafting is approximately represented by the 
general law that deflection increases as the 
cube of the length, and inversely as the cube 
af the diameter. Thus, if we should leave 
but 2} feet between hangers, the deflection 
would be (24); = 15.6 and 53 = 1256, and 126 
+ 15.6=8, therefore the deflection at 2} feet 
between hangers would be 8 times less than 
it would be 5 feet between hangers. A 1}- 
inch round shaft, 10 feet between hangers, 
will be deflected 9-16ths at the center by 566 
pounds. 

A three-inch shaft, 10 feet between centers, 
would be deflected a trifle more than 1-16th at 
the center by a pull of 56 pounds. The reme- 
dy for deflection is more bearings, setting the 
pulleys as close as possible to bearings, and 
speeding the shaft up. Small shafting will not 
break, nor twist off when put up in accordance 
witht he above data. 

Many dollars have been thrown away in 
putting up large and slow-running shafting, 
which is so expensive at first cost, liable te 
break for want of alignment and excessive 
weight. The lighter shaftit® is by far the 
most economical in every respect—first cost is 
less, expense of putting up and keeping up is 
less, and has a longer life, and runs with less 
friction. A 

How many of your readers would be sur- 
prised to see a two-inch shaft taking off 100 
indicated H. P.? A great many, I think. 
Still, I have in mind just such a shaft, which 
has ‘been doing the above amount of work for 
11 years, ‘and which was put in to take the 
place of a four-inch shaft, which had broken re- 
peatedly, I believe I am correct in saying 
that there’ is no necessity for a line shaft 
larger than two or two and one-half inches in 
any shop or manufactory in the United States. 

The shaft mentioned above as taking off 100 
H. P. made léss, I think, than 200 revolutiens 
per minute, The shaft might easily be re- 
duced in area one-half and more by doubling 


a 
Putting Up Shafting. x 
The writer once had the putting up of con- 
siderable shafting, and following are some of 
the data respecting the same, the rules and 
formulas found in text-books being insufficient 
to form a correct opinion by. The writer found 
that 800 pounds, acting on the end of a12-inch 
lever, would twist of a wrought-iron shaft one 
inch in diameter. The length of the shaft had 
ne influence on the breaking or twisting-off 
force, or torsional strength of the shaft, though 
on the length depended the torsional elasticity. 
The speed of a shaft controls its size, that is, 
if a one-inch shaft is large enough to transmit 
a given force at 60 revolutions per minute, a 
shaft running at a 100 revolutions per minute 
will transmit the ‘same force, its area being 
one-half of the one-inch shaft. This is plain 
enough when one remembers that the surface 
of a pulley on the smaller shaft travels ‘wice 
as far in the same time that a similar surface 
on # similar pulley on the slower shaft travels, 
and hence needs transmit but half the force, 
to equal the force through half the distance. 
» Suopose we have a factor of safety of 4, this 
will allow’of our continuing a force of 200 tbs. 
(800 divided by 4 equals 200) on the end of our 
12-inch lever. That is, 200 will be a safe load. 
Now, if we wish to find the area of a shaft, to 
transmit 10 H. P. at a speed of 800 revolu- 
tions per minute, over a 24-inch pulley, we 
multiply 88,000 feet (one H. P.) by 10 H. P., 
ftatning’80\000, whlohy divided by thenum. | Heerecd: There are: @ greet many shope 
ber of feet the run of the pulley passes through | now running with three and four-inch shaft- 
per minute (6.28 ft. plus 800 revolutions), will |ing, that might make a few dollars by selling 
equal the’ atratn’on the end of a Neve equal the same and replacing it with one and three- 
to the radius of the pufley. In the case sup- fourth and two-inch shafting. It will be well 
posed, the radius of the pulley equals 12 inch- to, remember the following: Never put up a 
68, the size of the one for comparison, If it slow-revolving shaft when a fast one will do as 
had not it would haye been necessary to re- 


well (and that is nine cases out of ten.) In- 
duce it to 12 inches, that is, the effect the crease the bearings, as such increase does not 
force would have at 12inches. This force, 


affect the friction, and increases the life of the 
whatever it may be, then being divided by shafting.—V. Hook, in American Muchinist. 
200 (the safe load ona one-inch shaft) will 

equal the area of the needed shaft, that is, it 
will equal the area in units of the area of a 
round shaft one inch In diameter—7,854-10,- 
000ths of a square inch. 

To reduce the radius of the pulley, what- 
ever it may be, to the standard of the unit of 
comparison—12 inches—suppose the pulley 
was 40 inches in diameter, the radius is 20 
inches. If the force as found were 50 lbs., we 
would multiply the 20 inches by 60, and divide 
the product by the length of our standard 
lever, 12 inches. The result being the weight 
necessary at the end of a 12-inch lever that 
would be equal to the force or strain on the 
belt over the pulley. For instance, let us take 
the conditions of the case given: Number ef 
feet raised one foot high in one H. P, x 10 = 
880,000, Circumference of pulley = 6.28 feet, 
which multiplied by 800 = 1,884 feet per min- 
ute, that the rim of the pulley moves through; 
830,000, divided by 1,884 = 176.16, that is, 
175.16 lbs, is the constant strain on the belt, 
because 175.15 lbs. through 1,884 feet = 10 
HP. = 880,000. 

This steam is transmitted to the pulley 
which acts as a lever, equal to the radius of 
the pulley, tending to twist off the shaft. The 
radius of the lever in this cone is 12 inches, 
which happens to be the same as our lever of 


See nT 


Anew American turbine, 48 inches in diam- 
eter, manufacttred by Stout, Mills & Temple, 
of Dayton, Ohio, was tested at the flumein 
this city, January 8d, being the second wheel 
of this improved pattern tested here, The 
first wheel was tested by James Emerson 
early in last September, and gave high results, 
and a large amount of power for the diameter 
and head. It utilized as large a percentage of 
the whole power of the water as any wheel of 
equal power known at that time, while in aver- 
age from whole to half gates it was in advance 
of nearly every wheel that had been tested. 
This wheel, although not intended for the com- 
petitive tests, was left here and subsequently 
tested by @ board of engineers under an ar- 
rangement made by the Holyoke Water Power 
Company. These tests caahal those made by 
| Mr, Emerson, and even obtained a fraction 
of one per cent greater than Mr, Emerson 
had, The test was made under about 17 feet 
head, and produced 139 horse posts while 
the former ,American turbine of same diam- 
eter and head produced 86 horse power, The 
proprietors continued these experimental tests 
with the hope of perfecting a wheel ‘that 
would give double the power of the Amerigan 
turbine, and they were much gratified hy the 
result of the test of Just month, which gave 
nearly 170 horse power, and an average 
centage of .774 from full to half gates, which 
is higher than an; hurhine, Boanoine as many 
horse power under an equal head, ever tested 
at this flume, The manner in which the port 
gates were obtained was by the measurement 
of water passing the nae ogi reference 
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‘Thus we have a force ef 175.16 Ibs, acting 
the end of a 12-inch lever ; 200 Ibs. on the 
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MILWAUKEE, MARCH, 1880. 


3 MILLER has now com- 
tmenced its cighth volume, and has become universally 
acknowledged to be one of the most valuable milling 
Journals in America, both for the purpose of transmitting 
knowledge on milling and mechanical subjects and as an 
advertising medium for introducing and selling all kinds 
of modern milling machinery. It ixour aim to meet the 
wants of our patrons, whether manufacturers or con- 
sumers, Our editorial course will be entirely independ- 
ont, and we shall do our best to give our renders the 
benefit of the latest important news on subjects pertain- 
ing to the objects of this paper. Our circulation and 
advertising patronage cover all sections of the country 
We do not deal in machinery ourselves, and consequently 
have no “axes to grind.” We cordially invite all those 
who havo already patronized us to continue their patron- 
age, and those who have not to try ourcolumns. We ap- 
pend herewith our 
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Advertising for Millers wishing situations, or millers 
wanting to engage omploye: 

M114 vor Sax advertisements, $2 cash insertion. 

Subscription price to the Uxrreo States Mi.ver, $1 
per year. 

M’Lean’s Millers’ Text Book, which every miller 
should have. Price by mail, 60 cents, post paid. 

Ropp’s Easy Calculator, which every business man 
should havo in his pocket or on his desk. Price by mail, 
post paid, FIFTY $. 

Our Job Printing Department is one of the finest in 
the State, and particular attention is paid to all kinds 
of commercial work, which we can do on the most rea- 
sonable terms. Parties desiring to publish catalogues, 
ciroulars, etc., should send for estimates. 

Address all communications to the 

UNITED STATES MILLER, 
Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 
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The Time Extended. 


The Board of Directors of the Millers’ In- 
ternational Exposition, at a recent meeting, 
unanimously voted to extend the time of the 
exposition two weeks, As now arranged it 
will open May 31st, 1880, and will close 
June 26th. 


— oo. 
Subscribe for the U. 8. MILLER; $1 per year. 
oo 
Iv is estimated that Australia and New 
Zealand will haye 12 000,000 bushels of wheat 
avilable for export this year. 
—_—— 
‘Tur air bladders of codfish are considered 
a great delicucy by epicures.—N. F. Grocer, 
A sort of wind pudding, so to speak. 
——— 
WAntk.—Any of our readers who have a 
spare copy of the UNITED Starrs MILLER for 
July, 1879, will confer a favor on us by send- 
ing itto us. 
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Somenopy says that the Cincinnati brewers 

propose to raise the price of beer during the 

progress of the Millers’ Exposition. Vell, vot 

ov it? Guess der millers can drink schnapps, 
ain’t it ? 
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Panties in need of water wheels should 
send to N. F, Burnham, of York, Pa., for full 
particulars, See his advertisement in another 
column. His wheels are in use in all parts of 


the world. 
SEE iienditeenth oeemmnt 


An Ohio man whose wife has broken his 
nose, made dents in his head with clubs and 
other weapons, and locked him out of her 
apartme: ts regularly for six years, thinks he 
has discovered perpetual motion, 

= 

ON our front page will be found the new 
advertisement of J, H. Redfield, of Salem, 
Ind. Mr. Redfield’s middlings purifier is 
highly spoken of by those who ought to know 
its merits, Write to him for full particulars. 

Ws call the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement on our front page of Messrs. 
McKay, Haddow & Park, flour merchants in 
Glasgow, Scotland, The firm of McKay, 
_ Haddow & Co. have recently taken into part: 
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| We will 


nership Mr, William M, Park, late with 
Messrs. Kosmack & Huelsekopf, of Glasgow. 
The firm as it now stands announce that they 
are thoroughly able to handle consignments to 
great advantage, . 

We respectfully request our readers. when they 
write to persons or firms advertising in this 
paper, to mention that their advertisement was 
seen in the UNITED STATES MILLER. You will 
thereby oblige not only this paper, but the ad- 
verlisers, 


a 
send a copy of the MILLERS’ Tex’ 
N. 


Book, by J. M’ of Glasgow, Scotland, 
and the UNirep STATES MILLER, for one year, 
to any address in the United States or Canada, 
for $1.25. Price of Text Book alone, 60 cents. 
Send cash or stamps. 
oe oe 

bey Tuk UNtreD States MILLER has the 
largest vireulation of any milling journal pub- 
lished in America, and was the Sirst milling 
Journal started in. America entirely independent 


millfurnishing establishment. 
a 
Tue old established mill-furnishing house of 
Geo, R. Gale, Cleveland, Ohio, is reaping its 
share of the ‘business boom,” and is 
thronged with orders from all quarters. ‘The 
goods furnished always give the very best sut- 


isfuction, Write to him for prices, 
a 
Canavan Supscripers. — We send out 


monthly a goodly number of sample copies of 
this journal to Canadian millers, and our sub 
scription list in Canada is by no means incon- 
siderable. We hope to be favored with letters 
containing items of news or other interesting 
correspondence from our Canadian neighbors. 

Hon. Epwarp Sanpenson is spoken of as a 
probable delegate to the National Republican 
Convention. und also as being the right man 
to represent the Milwaukee distriet in Con- 
gress, No one who knows him donbts but he 
would ably represent Milwaukee as her Con- 
gressman, but whether he will be content to 
change his headqnarters from his splendid 
flouring-mill to the national ‘bear garden ” is 
the question his friends feel anxious for him 


to. decide. 
eo 


We call the attention of our readers to the 
new advertisement of the Victor Heater Co,, 
of Minneapolis, Minn. They have placed 
their Heaters lately in the Standard & North- 
western Mills, Minneapolis; also in the mills 
of Wm Lampy, Chaska, Minn.; Leinan & 
Roeschise, Watertown, Minn.; Stokes Bros., 
Janesville, Minn. ; Lincoln Bros., Olivia, Minn. ; 
Thompson & Stichtor, Fisher's Landing, Minn; 
Wells & Dickey, Forrest Mills, Minn.; John 
M. Cole, Rochester, Minn.; J. 'T. Fisher, Ma- 
delia, Miun.; Owens & Co., Anoka, Minn.; ©. 
May, Excelsior, Minn.; J. Seigel, Carver, 
Minn.; Miller & Phelps, Montgomery, Minn. ; 
H. A. Hayden & Oo., Jackson, Mich., and 
others too numerous to mention. 
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Josera F, Geyt’s New Parenr Foop.— 
Mr. Joseph F, Gent, the well-known mill- 
wright, of Columbus, Ind., has recently pat- 
ented a new article of food which he culls 
“ Prepared Cereal.” Tt is an alimentary pro- 
duct from corn, which consists of hulled, dry, 
hard, uncooked flakes made from the kernels, 
The process is described as follows; First, 
crushing the corn in the dry state and sepa- 
rating the hulls therefrom ; second, steaming 
the granular material to soften and toughen 
the particles without cooking the same; third, 
pressing and drying the particles to reduce 
them to dry hard flakes. Mr. Gent has 
assigned his patent to the firm of Gaff, Gent 
& Thomas, millers, of which he is a member, 
We look for samples of the new product in 
the market soon, 
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Messus. Ganz & Co., of Budapest, Hun- 
ary, manufacturers of the celebrated corru- 
gated, fluted and plain chilled iron Roller 


| Mills, write us that they will have a complete 


line of their Ruller Mills and other valuable 
flour milling machinery on exhibition at Cin- 
cinnati, The Ganz Roller Mills are well 
known in the leading mills of Europe. Be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 of these Roller Mills 
are now said to be in use, During the past 
year they have been introduced into this 
country and our millers are manifesting quite 
an interest in them. Millera will do well to 
write to Messrs. Ganz & Co., Budapest, Hun- 
gvry, for full information. They correspond 
in English, German or French. Postage on 
letters weighing } ounce or less to any part of 
Europe is 5 cents, 
oo 

The Warsaw Mill in Rice Qo., Minn., was 
peseed Jan, 31, 
5 74 w 
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of connection of interest with some machine or’ 
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Have We More Flouring Mills than We 
Need ? 

We estimate, and we believe our estimate to 
be too low rather than too high, that there are 
40,000 runs of stone in the flonring mills of 
the United States, Now place the capacity of 
each run of stone per. day of twenty*four 
hours at twenty-five barrels of one hundred 
and ninety-six pounds. and the daily capacity 
of the flouring mills of the United States is a 
round million of barrels. About four and a 
half bushels are requisite to make a barrel of 
flour. This shows that our flour mills need 
(4,500,000) four and a half millions of bushels 
xf wheal per day. Our total orop for 1879 was 
about 448,000,000 bushels, which, if all manu- 
factured into flour by our mills, would keep 
them busy only about 100 days, Deduct 
the amount of wheat exported, and there was 
not enough wheat left in this country to keep 
our mills busy three months out of the year, If 
it was not for the corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, 
ete,, which the millers are called on to grind 
into human food and feed for stock, some of 
our millers would be complaining of dull 
times most of the time, And yet there seems 
to be a continual demand for. new flouring 
mills, The truth of the matter is that we 
have too many of the rickety old rattle-traps 
called mills that are not worth a dam (mill- 
dum we mean, of course), and not enongh of 
modern well-equipped and ably managed 
mills, The time is past in most parts of this 
eountry when bread consumers will be satisfied 
with the stuff which used to pass current for 
flour because it was wheut pulverized, no 
matter how. In neighborhoods where these 
old-fashioned mills exist which have outlived 
their generation, the farmers sell their grain 
to and buy their new process flour from the 
sture-keeper, while the miller has the satisfac- 
tion perhaps of grinding their feed. ‘There is 
room und plenty of it for good modern flour- 
ing mills in this country. With a favorable 
Season our wheat harvest for 1880 will astonish 
not only the world, but ourselves. ‘Lhe mill- 
ing fraternity should use all honorable means 
to secure the result of shipping flour instead 
ef wheat. Not a bushel of wheat should 
leave our shores for foreign countries, The 
substitution of sacks for export flour instead 
of wheat has done great service toward in- 
creasing our export trade in flour, and none of 
our first-class mills had occasion to shut down 
so long as onr wheat market was not so tre- 
mendously influenced by speculation.’ There 
appeurs to be a marked tendency of late 
towards centralization of the flouring industry, 
and plans for great mills are being laid in va- 
rious well-known milling centres. As ‘the 
big fish eat up the little ones,” if seems that 
the large modern mills are destined to displaca 
hundreds of little old-style mills in the near 
future, Like ‘Grandfuther’s Clock” they 
have served their purpose and their day is 
past. 


Sample Copies. 

Parties who receive copies of the “Unirep 
Srarzs Miunen” with the words “ sample 
copy” printed thereon, will thereby know that 
thereby know that their names are inserted in 


the Directory of the Millers and Miliwrights of 
the United States and Canada tor 1880. If any 
change should be needed at any time, please 
notify us. It is u matter of importance to 
every flour mill owner to have his name and 
post-office address in our Millers’ Directory, 


‘We hope to enroll on our subseription list a 


great many new names in 1880, ‘Tlie subserip- 
tion price is One Dollar per year post-paid to 
any part of the United States or Canada. We 
guarantee all a live newsy paper and of great 
value to all connected with the trade. We 
shall be pleased to haye any mill-owner, oper- 
ative miller or millwright, write to us any 
time. Jot down your news ona postal card 
in any way, in German, English or French. 
We will fix it up in plain United States for 
publication, Let us hear from you quickly 
and often, and—‘‘don't you forget it !” 


tS — —____ 
A Word to Foreign Visitors, 


The Miller, of London, England, in refer- 
ring to the proposed visit of British Millers to 
America at the time of the Millers’ National 
Exposition, encouraged its readers to believe 
that the party would meet with a most cordial 
reception and allowed to visit and examine 
the interior of our leading flour mills. The 
Milling World, of Buftvlo, endeayors to dissi- 
pate in a measure this impression, by claiming 
that our mill-owners would show them a good 
deal but there were probably some things that 
our millers would not deem it ‘‘business” to 
show. 


@ word to the Brit- 


- 


States, We feel confident that there are not 
half a dozen prominent mills in the United 
States whose owners will decline to admit our 
British visitors and show them all they desire 
to see, There are, probably, just about halt 
a dozen mills that are trying oxperiments that 
will not care to open their doors to foreign 
visitors when they, at the same time, keep 
them closed on millers of our own country, 
If any millers won't “show up,” the machinery 
men will, and when our Yankee machinery 
men try to take anybody through a mill they 
generally sneceed. We say to our British mil- 
ling friends, and in doing so we believe we ex- 
press the sentiments of our readers, that they 
will be warmly welcomed, and that if we can 
teach them anything we shall be glud to do so, 
and if they can teach us anything, as they nn- 
doubtedly can a great deal, we shall be the 
most happy to learn. We hope to see a very’ 
large delegation from foreign shores at the 
Cincinnati exposition. 
ee ee 
A List of the Exhibitors up to date. 
Richmond City Mill Works, Complete Mill 
Job. ' 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., Complete Mill 
Simpson & Gault, Complete Mill Job. 
Henry Simon, Manchester, England, Com- 
plete Mill Job, 
Bradford Mill Co., Complete Mill Job. 
E. P. Allis & Co,, Complete Mill Job, 
Howes, Babcock & Co.,—J. T, Noye & Sons 
—Huntley, Holcomb & Heine,—J. T. Shuttle 
worth—Complete Mill Jobs, ; 
Wilcox, Shinkle & Miller, Portable Mills 
Water Wheels. 
Thomas Bradford, Portable Mills. 
Milwaukee Middlings Millstone Co., Mid- 
dlings Mills. 
Munson & Bros., Portable Mills, Millstones 
and Mill Machinery, 
Downton Middlings Purifier Co., Rolls. 
Knowlton & Dolan, Grinding Mills. 
_ Bryan Corcoran, Lendon, England, Mill- 
stones, etc, 
John Fiechter & Sons, Liverpool, England, 
Flour Mill Maehinery of Swiss manufacture. 
John H. McGowan & Co., Steam Pumps and 
Leather Belting. 
James Jones, Portable Mills. 
C, Dowell, Flour and Corn Meal Dryer. 
Howard Lockwood, Paper Stand, 
Miller and Millwright Pub. Co., Paper stand, 
Northwestern Miller, Paper Stand. 
E. A, Sittig, Paper Stand. 
W. H. Hinkle & Co., Flour. 
Miles & Son, Flour, 
Parthel Grate Bar Co., Grate Bars. 
J. N, Knox, Grain Scourer and Separator, 
ete. 
Coombs & Gray, Hominy Mill, 
Raymond Bag Co, 
Wolf & Hamaker, Middlings Purifier, 
W. & N. Thayer, Middlings Purifier, 
Eureka Manufacturing Co., Wheat Brushes, 
Bemis Bros, & Co., Bugs for Export. 
Joliet Mfg. Co., Corn Shellers, 
Stilwell & Bieree Mfg. Co., Turbine Water 
Wheels. 
M. Deal & Co,, Smutters and Separators. 
Thos. McFeeley, Diamond Dresser, 
John Hafner, Eureka Coil Springs. 
Lane & Steyens, Separators and Scourers. 
H. W. Caldwell, Grain Conveyor. 
A. N, Wolf, Middlings Mills. 
A. B. Bowman, Pulleys, Heaters, &. 
Barnard & Lees, Milling Machinery. 
H. & L. Chase, Bags and Bagging. 
F, Lunkenheimer, Brass Goods. 
N, Bassett & Co., Sifting Machines. 
C. ©. Phillips, Milling Macinery. 
Teter & Allen, Middlings Purifiers, &. 
J. H. Redfield, Middlings Purifier, 
Wm. Richmond, Bran Dusters, &e. 
Cockle'Separating Co., Cockle Separator. 
H. C, Potts, Flour, 
A. 8. Wren & Sons, Flour, 
Warren Buckner & Co. Scales. 
Geo, T, Smith Purifier Co., Middlings Pur- 
ifier, c 
T. F. Rowland, Elevator Buckets, 
C. Dewell, Flour and Corn Meal Dryor. 
Stewart’s Vienna Bakery. 
oo 
Reports of the condition of the wheat plant 
from’ nearly all the counties in Qalifornia have 
been received, which show a greater acreage 
than ever before, and that it is in a most 
excellent condition; promising an abundant 
harvest. Culifornia millers are strongly fayor- 
ing the inter-oceanie canal scheme, and be- 
lieve if it was completed they could ship all 
their surplus wheat in the shape of flour to 


Job. 


European ports, During the past year the 
exports of flour to Japanese and Chinose 
Ports have been con iderab w te. 
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The Chemistry of Bread Making. 


ture delivered by Prof. Graham, D. Se., before 
thas of Arts, London, Nov. 24, 1879.) ae) 


If starch be heated to the temperature of 
about 300 degrees, Fahr., more especially if 
there be a slight quantity of moisture in the 
starch, it is converted inte a substance which 
is called British gum. We call it dextrine be- 
cause it differs from the ordinary gum arabic 
in its action upon the plane of polarized light. 
Dextrine is called so because it rotates the 
plane of vibration of polarized light 209 de- 
grees to the right. Here isa specimen of it. 
Dextrine may be prepared from starch in a va- 
riety of ways, The most convenient is to mix 
the two parts of nitric acid, or aquafortis, with 
800 of water and then apply that very weak 
acid liquid to 1,000 parts of starch. They are 
thoroughly incorporated and left to dry in the 
air or by other convenient means, When dry, 
the substance is heated to the temperature of 
220 degrees ahr. A much lower temperature 
is sufficient when the acid has been previously 
employed than when merely dry starch is 
used. Another method of making dextrine 
from starch is to take starch and boil it ina 
small quantity of water, then add to that an 
infusion of malt. The malt converts the 
starch into a variety of products, but the first 
action is to convert the starch into maltose— 
which is a sugar I shall have to deseribe to you 
hereafter—and dextrine, So soon as the iod- 
ine liquid indicates that the starch has disap- 
peared or that the whole or nearly the whole 
of the starch has disappeared it is then rapidly 
boiled, in order to prevent the ferment in the 
malt infusion carrying on the hydration of the 
starch any further, the object being to obtain 
the gum or dextrine, and not maltose sugar 
Isaid that mere heat would conyert starch 
into dextrine, but much more so if the heat be 
moist. The Vienna baker, and, imitating 
him, the Parisian baker employs this ingen- 
ious reaction in the glazing of the beautiful 
rolls of Paris and Vienna. It is their prac- 
tice, and it is adopted in London by a few of 
our bakers, to allow steam from the boiler to 
be injected into the oven just as the bread is 
about-to be placed in it. This steam, coming 
in contact with the highly heated walls of the 
oven, becomes superheated; itis not wet steam 
but perfectly dry steam, The bread is, how- 
ever, wet on the surfuce, and placed in this at+ 
mosphere, and the action of the steam upon the 
surface of the roll is to cover it with a beauti- 
ful layer of British gum, just the same as you 
will find at the back of postage stamps, which 
is also made from starch. 

Dextrine or British gum when made by 
either of the processes I havo described, po- 
sesses the following properties: It is a gum- 
my body, resembling in its viscosity the or- 
dinary cherry tree gum and gum Arabic, It 
is employed largely in calico printing as a 
thickener, for the purpose of printing on the 
cloth the necessary mordants and colors, Dex- 
trine is soluble in cold water, and starch, you 
will remember, is not. A solution of dextrine 
is precipitated by alcohol—more or less, You 
see the cleaz liquid is rendered turbid by the 
additiob of alcohol. Iodine gives with dex- 
trine little or no action, 


There are two or three modifications of dex- 
trine—erythro dextrine, which gives a brown 
tint on the addition of iodine; the others, 
achromatic dextrines, give no color reaction, 
and are, according to Brown and Heron, the 
most numerous. Dextrine has no action on 
the Fehling’s liquid, that is to say, pure dex- 
trine, but if you repeat the experimeut upon 
ordinary commercial dextrine, you will find 
there is a little action. This is, owing to the 
mode of preparation, In acting upon starch 
by means of acid—which I have already shown 
you is one of the methods for making dextrine 
from starch—a small quantity of sugar must 
be formed. On the other hand, if you use 
the malt infusion, it cannot form dextrine 
without also forming maltose sugar, and hence, 
therefore, we have sugar formed as well as 
dextrine. The chemist has means at his com- 
mand for separating from the ordinary dex- 
trine the sugar, and alse the starch, so as to 
obtain nothing else but dextrine, and a sam- 
ple of dextrine so obtained has noaction upon 
Fehling’s liquid any more than a solution of 
starch has, 

Basic acetate of lead, added to a solution of 
dextrine, throws down a precipitate, and this 
is sometimes a convenient re-agent to employ 
when you wish to remove dextrine from the 
infusions containing it. The action of yeast 
upon dextrine is very slow, but it does ultim- 


zel’s crystals, after the sugar manufacturer of 
Bristol, who unfortunately has been ruined by 
the export bonnty system of the French gov- 
ernment, and who no longer now manufac- 
tures this product, On the whole, it is the 
purest sample of cane sugar that we can find 
in the market. Gane sugar is obtained not 
only from the cane plant, but also from the 
beet, the date and the maple tree ; it may also 
be obtained from many other plants, but these 
are the principal sources. The process of 
manufacture is not very intricate, It consists, 
in the case of thd cane, of pressing the juice 
out, and then as rapidly as possible boiling it 
with a small quantity of lime, in order, first 
of all, to precipitate the albuminous matter, 
and so to neutralize the acid, because we shall 
see presently acids rapidly convert cane sugar, 
which is a crystallizable body, into the sugars 
which do not crystallize, which chemists call 
inverted or changed sugars, such as ordinary 
molasses consists of, and the solution of course 
is finally treated with animal charcoal in order 
to decolorise it, This latter part of the pro- 
cess is carried out in the refineries of Eng- 
land. 

Cane sngar, when obtained in the pure state, 
you all know perfectly well, but there are 
some two or three reactions which I think will 
be of some interest to you. I said a little 
whild ago that in these carbo-hydrates the hy- 
| drogen and oxygen are in the proportion to 
form water, and'by the emplayment of a little 
oil of vitriol, which is a substance that has a 
great affinity for water, it actually breaks up 
the molecule of sugar, and in so doing unites 
the oxygen and hydrogen, and forms water, 
That, of course, can only take place by the 
separation of charcoal, Mr. Lewis will add 
this material, which has such a power of ab- 
sorbing water to the solution of cane sugar, 
and you will soon see the separation of char- 
coal. It is already black. Presently it will in- 
tumesce, and you now see, so rapid is the ac- 
tion, an abundant separation of charcoal, the 
hydrogen and oxygen having been converted 
into water and absorbed by the acid, ‘This is 
the action of strong acid, Tf, instead of act- 
ipg on the sugar by means of strong acid I 
had used strong potash, we should find very 
lttle change, Fenling’s liquid, added to a sol- 
ution of cane sugar, provided the solution has 
been recently made, has no action or a very! 
slight action. The action is only due to the 
effect of the alkali itself hpon the cane sugar. 
While TJ am heating this, Mr. Lewis will take 
a solution of cane sugar, and add to it a very 
few drops of sulphuric acid, We are not now 
going to convert it into charcoal, but into 
other kinds of sugar. Yon will see that this 
cane sugar, which has not been treated by acid 
has no action on Fehling’s liquid, It does not 
reduce the protoxide of copper to the sub-ox- 
ide, yet boiling it with acid, even for a short 
time—and manifestly it would be much better 
to boil it for an honr—is quite sufficient to 
change the cane sngar to fruit sugar, or, in- 
verted suger. Having neutralized the acid by 
a little alkali, and heated it again with Feh- 
ling’s solution, you see there is an abundant 
reduction from the protoxide of copper to the 
red sub-oxide, 

This action is crought about, not only by 
mineral acids, but by all kinds of albuminoid 
bodies. Mr. Lewis willtake a solution of cane 
sugar, and act upon it with a little malt infu- 
sion; this has the property of converting the 
cane sugar, to some extent, into the same pro- 
ducts as result from the action of acids, That 
is the reason the West Indian planter is ob- 
liged, so soon as he has expressed the juice 
fron the cane, to boil it as quickly as possible; 
were he not todo so, the acids of the juice, 
and the albuminoil matters, would rapidly 
convert the crystaline sugar into sugars that 
do,not crystallize. These inverted sugars do 
not crystallize at all, and the origin of molas- 
ses in the manufacture of sugar is because, in 
spite of all his care—formerly, indeed, in the 
West Indies, yery little care was taken—but in 
spite of even the care now taken there is al- 
ways some crystallizable cane sugar converted 
into non-erystallizable sugars, and they come 
into the market in the form of molasses, Of 
course the larger portion of the molasses 
is ‘converted into rum by fermentation and 
distillation, We are performing the same 
operation here, not by the use of the natural 
albuminoid bodies that exist.in the plant, but 
by the aid of malt solution, and we have, even 
in so short a time, a partial conversion of the 


here a sample of the small crystals called Fin. | liged to take a very large quantity of aleohol 


4 associated with lmyvo-glucose. 


in order to dissolve the crystalline substance 
called maltose, 

The maltose sugar to which I now pass was 
first discovered by Dubrunfaut, but it was for- 
gotten until O'Sullivan, of Burton-on-Trent, 
again studied the action of albuminoid fer- 
ments, such as we find in malt, upon starch, 

Maltose sugar differs from cane sugar in the 
following respects: The formula is the same, 
that is, the composition of 100 parts is the 
same, and the molecular weight is, perhaps, 
the same, but the properties that distinguish 
maltose are the following: Cane sugar only 
rotates the plane of polarized light 73 degrees 
to the right, whereas maltose rotates the ray 
150 degrees to the right. It is much more 
dextrorotary than cane sugar, although less 
so than starch, We saw that Fehling’s liquid 
had no action on cane sugar, except, however, 
after a time, when the alkali began to break 
up the sugar. It has no immediate action, 
but we shall find on maltose sugar Fehling’s 
liquid produces an abundant and immediate 
reaction on boiling, still thé amount of re- 
duction of the protoxide of copper ta, sub-ox- 
ide is not so great as in the case of the next 
Sugars we shall have to speak of, namely, the 
dextrose and Jwvulose sugars. One hundred 
parts of maltose sugar only produces as much 
action on Fehling’s liquid as 61 parts of dex- 
trose or lievulose sugars, ‘Therefore, athough 
maltose has the same formula as cane eugar 
there is a distinct difference, first in the action 
on polarized light, and secondly in the action 
of Fehling’s liquid. There is yet another dif- 
ference, it is but slightly soluble in aleohol, 
therefore, the addition, the addition of alco- 
hol to solutions of maltose will generally give 
& precipitate, 

Maltose sugar is now being prepared some- 
what largely in commerce, and here are some 
examples of it. One is the substance called 
O’Sullivan’s dextrine maltose, It contains 
not merely maltose, but also dextrine. Here 
is another sample which is richer in maltose 
sugar and less rich in dextrine and has a 
lighter color. 

(Lecture delivered December 1, 1879,] 

To-night we pass on tothe third sub-group, 
the glucoses, having the formule Ol 2 H 24 
012, These are dextro-glucose and lmyo- 
glucose. Sometimes they are called dextrose 
and lmvulose, They occur in fruits, and prob- 
ably are due to the action of acids, or soluble 
albuminoid ferments, or both together, on 
cane sugar which has been previously stored 
up in the vegetable organism, 

Dextro-glucose, the first member on our 
list, has been very rarely found in fruits un- 
A very well 
known example of this glucose is to be found 
in ordinary honey, Honey consists of dextro- 
glucose and and Jmwvo-glucose and also cane 
sugar. Dubrunfaut, a good many years ago, 
pointed out that the ratio of the dextro-glucose 
and glwyvo-glucose in honey was not that 
which would have occured had the product 
been formed only and sole'y trom the inver- 
sion, or change, of cane sugar previously stor- 
ed up. In other words, instead of being found 
there in equal quantities, as much of dextro- 
glucose as of lwvo-glucose, he found there 
was always an axcess of dextro-glucose, which 
would indicate that some of the dextrose 
was due to the ection of some ferment, not 
upon sugar cane, but upon some such ma- 
terial as soluble starch, 

As regards the preparation of dextro- 
glucose from honey, one of the simplest 
processes is to take granulated honey, and 
triturate it in a mortar with one eighth of its 
own weight of alcohol. The alcohol will dis- 
solve out the lmvo-glucose because it is more 
soluble; and if this be repeated one or twice, 
that which is not dissolved in the alcohol 
will connist of the dextro-glucose and a small 
quantity of cane sugar, or sucrose, 

Another simple plan is to take the erystal- 
line honey, and submit it to severe pressure 
through a calico filter, Ifit be pressed with 
considerable force, the lwvo-glucose is forced 
out in the liquid form, and you obtain the 
the dextro-glucose together with the cane 
sugar, in the solid condition, 

A much cheaper way to obtain dextrose 
than from honey is to convert ordinary starch 
into dextrose, This is done by acting upon 
a solution of starch with dilute mineral acid, 
Dextrose was first prepared in this way by 
the celebrated chemist, Kirchhoff. He took 


sugar solution, 


ately convert it into maltose sugar, and of 
course, after that, into alcohol, 


wan next member of our catbo-hydrate ser- 


itate cane sugar in other words, cane sugar is 


The next matter to which I desire to draw 
your attention is, that alcohol dees not precip- 


a solution of starch, and acted upon it with 


uric than hydrochloric—is converted into 
sulphate of lime or gypsum, and on filtering 
you obtain a solution of the dextrose. 

This dextrose is now made on a large scale. 
This bottle contains dextrose. This which 
you see here has also been made from starch, 
and is known commercially as glucose, Iam 


glucose to the kindness of the managing 
director of the Manbre Saccharine Company. 
The way in which it is prepared generally— 
I do not know exactly how this sample was 
prepared—is to take Indian corn, which is now 
largely employed for that purpose by American 
manufacturers, or rice (which probably is the 
material that the Manbre Saccharine Company 
employ,) or to take some other starch yield- 
ing material. The rice or the Indian corn is 
first of all broken into a tolerably fine con- 
dition, and then is mashed with water, that is 
to say, it is digested or infused with water to 
which one per ent of oil of vitriol has been 
added. This is heated up by means of steam, 
and after some few hours, it is pumped into 
a boiler or digesting vessel, in which it is heat- 
ed by means of steam coming direct from a 
boiler at 70 Ibs pressure. In a short time, the 
steam being injected from the boiler at 
that pressure into this other digesting 
vessel, the temperature rises, and ultim- 
ately the tension of pressure in the 
digester is the same as in the generat- 
ing boiler, and a comparatively short time is 
sufficient to convert the starch into dextrose; 
whereas, doing it as I am here, at the at- 
mospheric pressure of 15lbs tu thesquare inch, 
a much longer timeis rebuired fo the purpose, 
So soon as the operation is complete and the 
operators are able to tell that from an ex- 
periment I showed you at your last meeting— 
you remember that alcohol preciptates sofu- 
tions containing dextrine; you also remember 
that alcehols precipitate solutions containing 
maltose sugar—then, at the particular moment 
when alcohol fails to precipitate either the 
dextrine or maltose sugar, they know that they 
have nothing left but dextrose, because in this 
process, which goes on with acids, as I shall 
presently show you, the bodies first formed 
are maltose and dextrine; but ultimately the 
maltose is hydrated to dextrine, and the whole 
of the dextrin is also hydrated to dextrose; so 
that, so soon as alcohol fails to give a preci- 
pitate, they know that the hydration process 
is complete. They then run it off into large 
tanks; powdered chalk is added to it, in order 
to neutralize the sulphuric acid; the whole is 
allowed to settle, and the clear liquid is drawn 
off, and passed two or three times through 
animal charcoal, in order to decolorize it, The 
amount of decolorization, to some extent, 

depends on the price that is to be charged 

forit, and the object for which it is to be 
employed, Ultimately, it is evaporated down 

in vacuum pans; that is to say, the evaporation 

takes place not at 15 lbs pressure, but (by 
means of a steam engine constantly pump- 
ing away the steam from the evaporating 
vessel) at a pressure of only two or three 

pounds, It comes into the market in this 
solid form, The letter received this morning 

frora the manager of the Manbre Saccharine 

company, explained to me that it was quite 

easy for him to supply me with samples 

perfectly white. These are tinted. They haye 

not been made at all for the purpose to which 

T propose to draw your attention in our next 

lecture, ‘This sample way made to be used 

in the brewing of pule ale, but I wish to have 

some still whiter, because, as I shall have to 
point out, I propose that this dextrose shall 

be employed instead of potato, especially 
when inferior wheats are being used in the 
manufacture of bread. 


Now, as regards the properties of this dex- 
trose. In the first place, as the name implies, 
it is dextro-rotary. It turns the plane of 
vibration of polarized light to the right hand 
56 deg. It is less soluble in water, and also in 
alcohol, than cane sugar, and it is only half 
as sweet, If you try a portion from this 
bottle, you will find that it is not so sweet as 
cane sugar; indeed it would take rather more 
than two parts of dextrose to produce the 
same sweetening effect as ordinary cane sugar. 
When oil of vitriol was added to a solution of 
cane sugar, you will remember that the cane 
sugar was broken up and charcoal was formed. 
You will find that the dextrose is more stable 
than the cane sugar, and that oil of vitriol 
does not break it up with the formation of 
charcoal, Mr, Lewis will kindly add some oil 


acid to the extent of 2 per cent of the water 
that he employed, and after keeping it at a 
temperature of from 80 to 90 deg centigrade, 
for four or-five hours, he obtained the form- 


IE thie acid solution | the consi 


of vitriol to the solution of dextrose; and we 
shall find that there is mo separation of char- 
coal, 

While that is befng done, I will pass on to 
tioh of th mber 


yi 


indebted for these two specimens of dextro-' 


which I explained, or else, and much 
more conveniently, by the simple method of 
pressure. It can be produced still more 
cheaply from what manufacturers call invert- 
ed or changed sugar, that is to say, ordinary 
cane sugar inverted or changed in its proper- 
ties. 

If you take 100 parts by weight of inverted 
sugar and rub it with 60 parts of hydrated 
lime—ordinary quick lime hydrated with 
water, 80 as to obtain a fine dry powder— 
and 1,000 parts of water, at first you obtain a 
tolerably fluid mixture. Presently the lime 
reacts on the dextro-glucose and the Jmyo- 
glucose, which together constitute what is 
termed inverted sugar; and the whole mass 
solidifies. If, now, you take the solidified 
mass, and submit it to a very great pressure, 
the dextrose combined with the lime—a 
dextro-glucosate of lime--is pressed out. It 
is fluid, whereas the lwvo-glucosate of lime 
rémains as a hard solid,boby. Now, if you 
take this lmvo-glucosate of lime and digest it 
in water, and add oxalic acid to it, the oxalic 
acid throws down the lime, and you obtain 
the solution of liwvo-glucose. When prepar- 
ed in this or in any other way, it has the 
following properties. It is called lmvo-glucose, 
or lwvulose, that is to say, it rotates the plane 
of polarized light to the left, 106 deg. This 
lwvo-glucose is uncrystallizable; it is never 
solid; it will not solidify like the dextro-gluc- 
ose, and it is as sweet as cane sugar. It is 
much more soluble, as I have already said, 
in alcohol, and also in water, than its con- 
genor, dextro-glucose, 

So much for these two separately. I will 
now proceed to indicate the general chemi- 
cal characteristics by which we can recognize 
glucose—not considering if it be dextro-glu- 
coge or lwyo-glucose—but simply that it is a 
glucose, 

In the first place, these glucoses reduce 
Fehbling’s solution. Mr. Lewis will’ take a 
small quantity of the dextro-glucose and add 
to it this Fehling’s liquid, which, as I told 
you, consists of sulphate of copper mixed 
with the double tartrate of potash and soda, 
and rendered alkaline by caustic soda or 
caustic potash, When it is heated to a tem- 
porature of about 80 to 90 deg. the protoxide 
of copper will be reduced, and you will see the 
red suboxide of copper. These glucoses, 
whether dextro or lievo-glucose, have a pecu- 
liar action upon a solution of nitrate or 
chloride of cobalt. I ought to point out that 
cane sugar, when added to a solution of cobalt, 
has not the power of preventing the precipi- 
tation of the hydrated oxide upon the addition 
of an alkali, whereas, if we have a glucose 
present, then the oxide of cobalt is not pre- 
cipitated from its solution by a little alkali. 

On the left, we have a solution of cane 
sugar. Tne liquid you see is colored by 
cobalt, and Mr. Lewis has added a little pot- 
ash to it. On the right is glucose—I do not 
know whether he has given me dextro- 
glucose, but it is of no consequence, He has 
now added cobalt to this on my left hand, 
containing a solution of cane sugar, and next 
potash will be added to them, and you see 
there is a thick precipitate formed, If this 
solution of cobalt is added to the solution on 
the right, and then potashgadded, we shall 
net obtain any precipitate. That is one 
means of recognizing whether cane sugar 
contains some glucose, but us a reaction it is 
by no means so delicate as that resulting 
from the use of Fehling’s solution. 

The glucoses have a very marked and pow- 
erful reducing action, and by reducing action 
we mean that they are able to take away 
oxygen from other bodies; for instance, if 
you take an ordinary salt that you know very 
well, Junar canstic, or silver nitrate, if a glu- 
cose be added to that, together with a little 
ammonia—or, perhaps, a more convenient and 
better way of performing the experiment is 
to adda little ammonia to the glucose solution, 
so as to obtain ammoniucal solution of glu; 
cose—then add silver nitrate to that, and 
gently warm it, the silver will be precipitated 
in the metallic state, When I say that, I do 
not mean that you will see the silver having 
the appearance of a shilling for it will be a 
black powder, Occasionally it happens that 
it is precipitated on the sides of the glass, so 
as to give a mirror like appearance to it. If 
that black power were put under a power- 
ful hammer, you could force the purticles to- 
gether, aud then they would have all the ap- 
pearance of ordinary metallic silver as known 
to you, 

Glucose has a power of changing blue in- 
digo into white indigo, and we call that a re- 
ducing action, It is not properly a reducing 
action, but the expression is due to the 
amount of knowledge wwe had many years 
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tained less oxygen then blue. We now have 
another theory to exp! t, but all I wish 
you to understand is, that this powerful re- 
ducing agent can change blue indigo into 
white indigo on being warmed with a little 
alkali, You see, on warming the tube, how 
rapid the action is, 

If I take this reduced indigo-highly col- 
ored at present because potash acts on the 
glucose at a high temperature, and converts 
it into various colored products—and put it 
into water containing a little acid to neutral- 
ize the alkali, you see I obtain the blue indigo 
again, Glucose in an alkaline solution has 
the power of converting a liquid that is much 
employed by chemists for the detection of 
iron in solution. It is called the red prus- 
siate of potash, and it converts this salt into 
red prussiate of potash, The red prussiate 
of potash is reduced to the yellow prussiate 
of potash, or the farricyanide into the ferro- 
eyanidé, Farricyanide was poured into this 
tube, together with ferric chioride, or tine- 
ture of steel, and there was no reaction. 
Now, upon the.addition of glucose to the far- 
ricyanide of potassium, it is converted into 
farrocyahide. Now, ferrocyanide gives with 
tincture of steel, a Prussian blue, whereas 
ferricyanide gives with tincture of steel no 
such Prussian blue. You see from the fore- 
going experiments, then, that glucose is a 
powerful reducing agent. 

To be continued. 


How to Judge of Leather Belts. 


Without entering into the question of the 
merits or demerits of rubber or other kinds of 
belting, one cannot but notice the want of un- 
animity of opinion, even among belt manufac- 
turers, as to what really constitutes the best 
leather for making belts to convey power in 
runniug machinery; and, if we inclnde makers 
of belts on the other side of the Atlantic, the 
differences in theory and the divergence in 
practice are much wider than they are here. 
As a rule, too, this is a matter about whieh 
machinists generally have but little informa- 
tion, and are, with here and there only a rare 
exception, but indifferent judges. 

The best belt, theoretically, is that which 
combines the highest tensile strength with the 
greatest power to resist wear by attrition, be- 
ing at the same time subject to little change by 
dryness, moisture, heat or cold, These qual. 
ities, supposing the manufacture to be ordin- 
aryly good, are mainly dependent upon the tan- 
ning. In Europe there is very little difference 
known or acknowledged between good sole 
and good belting leather, The heaviest or 
‘plumpest” leather is usually considered there 
the best for belts, as well as for the soles of 
boots and shoes. Qur belt makers, however, 
recognize an essential difference, The sole of 
& boot or shoe, particularly in all heavy work, 
needs to have but little flexibility, but must 
have the greatest possible capacity to resist 
wear by attrition, and be as far as practicable, 
impervious to water, while it is never subject- 
ed to any test of its tensile strength, 

Sole leather, therefore, in all the toughest 
wearing grades is made as thick and solid as 
the tanner can make it; great care is taken to 
open wide the pores of the hide, in the early 
part of the tanning process, see that all the, 
gelatine is saved to combine with tannin and 
that the hide is left in the tan liquors long 
enough’ to take up all tho tannin it willabsorb. 
This makes the finished leather oftentimes a 
great deal thicker than the original hide. But 
such leather, it need hardly be said, would not 
be the best for making belts, for it has little 
flexibility, and its tensile strength has been 
greatly impaired by the straining of the fibers 
of the hide to take in the large amount of tan- 
nin it has received, 

The tanner who would make the best belt- 
leather, however, although he cannot swell the 
fibers of the hide with tannin to the extent 
above noted, must produce a firm, solid belt 
with not a little of the elasticity and strength 
of steel; it must be sufficiently flexible, and 
yet of great power to resist wear by attrition, 
and to stand, with little stretching, the heay- 
jest direct strain. These qualities are best 
obtained by an amount of tanning which will 
make the finished leather but little thicker 
than the raw hide of which itis made. On 
cutting a piece of sole or belting leather, one 
will notice the network of hide fibers inter- 
lacing each other, and which, before tanning, 
were surrounded with gelatine. These fibers 


give the hide its great tensile strength, and 
any considerable displacement of them by the 
transformation of the hide into leather impairs 
this quality. A piece of good belt leather, 
therefore, when freshly cut, should look bright, 
with the intervening spaces between the fibers 
fine, even and regulur. The texture should be 
uniform throughout, and with the, ness ple 
idity there should be great.el i 


The Steel Age. 


Bvery day steel pplanting iron for some 
one of ‘the numerous purposes to which that 
metal has hitherto been applied. Iron rails 
are already replaced, or soon will be, by steel 
rails on every considerable railway in the land, 
In a paper read before the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, it was stated that many of the British 
lines could not have paid more thon halt the 
dividends they now make if it had not been for 
the development of steel rails and steel tires. 
The opinion is gaining ground among ship 
builders that a framework of steel for vessels 
would be superior to iron, being a lighter ma- 
terial in proportion to its strength. It is evi- 
dent that the coming century is to be an age 
of steel. Upon the perfection of metal, and 
its adaptability to the various uses to which it 
may be put, the safety of the modern traveller 
must largely depend, Whether he is rushing 
over the surface of the earth on an express 
train at the rate of fifty miles an hour, or driv- 
ing three hundred and fifty miles a day through 
the ocean on a transatlantic steamer, he wants 
to rest assured that science has done al} it can 
to make his journey safe, 

The above remarks were suggested by the 
opinion expressed recently at the Iron and Steel 
Institute in Liverpool, that the tests required 
at present for steel were too stringent and 
severe. But it was answered that the trayeller 
would not feel as safe as he does were the 
tests of steel deminished in severity. Criti- 
cism was chiefly‘directed to the tests applied 
by the Lloyds Admiralty to steel used in ship 
building only; but it is probable that if strin- 
gency is related in one direction, it will be in 
all. The argument was that although steel 
makes a better framework for ships than iron, 
it will not be employed at present, because it 
must undergo tests proportionately much more 
severe than those to which iron is subjected— 
in other words, the manufacturers, or some of 


| them, contend that under much lighter tests 


than those now required steel framework would 
be quite as strong as the iron framework 
which the authorities constantly approve, But 
this may be an argument against the suffici- 
ency of the iron tests rather than against the 
stringency of the steel test. 

Whether it is or not, however, Dr. Siemens, 
than whom no man ought to be more compe- 
tent to speak on the subject, pointed out a 
difference between iron and steel which appears 
to justify the maintenance of the severest tests, 
Iron, he said, always holds together, except 
when fractured by a blow under peculiar cir- 
cumstances; its tendency is to hold together 
when struck or strained, whether it is good or 
poor quality. But this is not the case with all 
steel. The best steel, it is true, will bend like 
leather rather than break; but anything infer- 
ior to that quality is far more liable to disas- 
trous fracture than iron. Whence, said Dr. 
Siemens, do not deminish the tests ef steel, 
but rather increase there severity. 

Practically, this positive expression of opin- 
ion from so high an authority settles the ques- 
tion for the time being. We do not mean that 
there was no dissension from the views of Dr. 
Siemens, but none of the steel tests under con- 
sideration are likely to be relaxed in opposi- 
tion to his emphatic advice. As the mainten- 
ance of a high standard of excellence in Great 
Britain is conducive to the maintenance of a 
like standard in this country, we regard this 


résult with content. 
a 


The Struggles of an Inventor. 


Erastus B, Bigelow, the inventor of the car- 
pet loom, who died a short time ago in Boston 
had a very long and hard struggle before he 
attained the success that was his object. His 
life furnishes a fitting example for every young 
man, 

His father was very poor and the boy was 
set to work on a neighbor's farm with very 
small wages. When thirteen years old he 
made his first invention—a hand loom for weay- 
ing suspender webbing. Next he invented a 
machine for spinning yarn which brought him 
in a few hundred dollars but was not long in 
use, 

When sixteen years old he attended an 
academy at his own expense, and soon after 
wrote a book on stenogfaphy. In his book 
enterprise he was left $400 in debt. Next he 
took a partner and began the manufacture of 
twine. Luter he went to Wareham, Mass , to 
manufacture cotton, but failed and increased 
his indebtedness to $1400. 

He then came to this city and took lessons 
in penmanship and soon became so skilled that 
he gained a livjng by giving instruction, But 
this wandering existence did not satisty him 
and he veturned home, and after taking a 
son bn Raping rant ate 
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His thirst for knowledge again led him to in. 
vention, and sleeping one night under a M 
seilles quilt he conceived the idea that a power. 
loom might be made to weave such fabrics, 
Suspending his studies he soon made a loom 
which worked satisfactorily. He arranged 
with a Boston house for the needed capital, but 
unfortunately the firm failed. 


Mr. Bigelow then began the invention of 4 
loom for weaving coach lace, after satisfying 
himself that there was a sufficient demand for 
the goods. This invention, which required six 
weeks of extraordinary mental application, 
gave him a reputation, and times became better 
with him. 

From this time he turned his attention to 
carpet machinery, and in 1846 he perfected a 
loom for weaving two-ply ingrain carpet, and 
he started in Lowell, Mass., the first success. 
ful power-loom factory ever in operation. His 
chief invyention—the power-loom for weaving 
Brussels carpet, was completed a few years 
later. His patents on it were purchased by an 
English firm for $100,000. 

The whole number of patents issued to Mr, 
Bigelow is thirty-six. By his inventions the 
cost of weaving coach lace was reduced at 
oncé from twenty two cents a yard to three 
cents; and the cost of weaving Brussels carpet 
from thirty cents to four cents.—WNew York 
Hest Eee 

Milling in Minneapolis. 

Secretary Sturtevant has compiled for the 
annual report of the Board of Trade the fol- 
lowing table, showing the milling capacity of 
Minneapolis : 


Name of mill. eat Rebuilt. Bind 


Phonix. 
Washbur 
Washburn B.. 
Washburn 


1875-9 


oe city in barrels for 24 hours..... 


ot yet completed, Steam mili. 


The various mills are owned as follows: 
Owner's name. Name of mill. 

D. Rk. Barber & Son. C: 

Bull, Newton & Ci 

J. A, Christian & ©: 

Crocker, Fiske & 

Leonard, Day & C 

Day, vollins & Ci 

Gw Goodrich & Co 


Russell, iiuoloin & 
Stumwitz & Schobe 
Washburn, Crosby & C 
Washbur: rosby &C: 
Syaehouy n, Crosby & © 
W. H. Hinkle & Co 
Cahill, Fletcher & 6 
Christian Bros. & Co. 
H. F. Brown & Co. 
H. J. G. Croswell 
Hawthorne Bros 
E. V. White & Co. “Standard 


The Standard, Northwestern, Galaxy, Trade, 
Washburn A, and Orown Roller Mills have 
been built during the past year, though the 
last two named are not yet completed. They 
will probably start up with about one-half 
their capacity during the present year—but it 
is doubtful whether they will be completed so 
as to grind this year’s crop, But their full ca- 
pacity will probably be supplied at an early 
day, and even should this not be the case, 
when all the mills are running the product 
will be 14,000 barrels per day, sufficient to load 
seven trains of twenty cars each daily. The 
season at the mills has been a busy one. ‘The 
Washburn © has been started up after a thor- 
ough overhauling ; the Minneapolis mill has 
been extensively repaired and added to; the 
work of changing the Excelsior mill I the 
roller system has already been inaugurated, 
and other of the mills have undergone exten- 
sive repairs. It is no secret that other milling 
enterprises are contempluted, and another year 
will probably witness a very material increase 
of the product of the mills, The almost fab- 
ulous amount of 20,000 barrels per day is 
already within sight. It is estimated that the 
mills of Minneapolis will consume during the 
coming season 15,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
fully a third of the whole estimated product of 
the State, The other mills outside of Minne- 
apolis will consume about the same amount. 
Minnesota is rapidly reaching the point where 


she will have no grain to export,—Minneapolis 
une. 
Rp 
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High Grinding. 


ted by special permission from Professor Kick’s 
Tee RK PAnRIKATION, for the Corn Trade Journal 
and Millers’ Gazette, London, England. 


Numpers OF WIRES AND SILKS USED FOR 
DRESSING IN THE DIFFERENT STAGES OF THE 
AusTRIAN Hiau-GrinDING SYSTEM. ; 
THe following statement of numbers are 

quoted from instances where they are in actual 

use; they would, however, vary slightly in 
different mills 

To clean wheat or rye from dust, small 
seeds, and large foreign matters, the first 

Kopp-cylinder, or cylinder for black dust, is 

used, the same consists as shown by the an- 

nexed sketch of four compartments: 


|. Large foreign 


BCE) matter, 


5Sor6 


Wheat. 

The first two of which are covered with 
brass wire No. 14, and the two latter with No. 
5 or 6 of the same material. Dust and small 
seeds fall through the two first partitions, 
wheat or rye thfough the last two, and large 
foreign matters pass over the wire and fall out 
at the end, 

The wheat thus cleaned goes to the smutters, 
thance back again to a ‘smut cylinder,” 
which lets dust loosened by the smutter 
through the first two partitions, and the small 
wheat mixed with small foreign seeds through 
the last two, For wheat. No. 10 wire would 
be used, for rye No. 12, as shown in the sketch 
annexed; the large kernels fall out at the end. 


| u 
peru) 
Dust. Small wheat. 

The smutted wheat is passed through the 
ending stones, and then goes tothe “cylinder 
ander the ending stones,” which is entirely 
covered with No. 14 wire, and separates the 
dust from the ended wheat. 

The operation following the ending is the 
cracking process, in which the wheat is broken 
into several parts of different sizes. The 
largest of the particles so made, yviz., the 
breaks, are taken out by the ‘‘sorting,” or 
break cylinders; these are used of two sizes- 

The short sorting, or break cylinder (length 
7 feet), is described sufficiently by the follow- 
ing sketch:— sTp Ae) 


| » 


10 | 10 
a 2 


12 ++ Wheat, 


att | u | 4 | ---rene 


Flour middlings and semolina, 

The long sorting, or break cylinder (length 
12} feet), is clothed in the first three divisions 
with No. 82 wire, if running at a slow speed, 
and No. 28 if revolving quickly. Particulars 
of covering are as follows: 


SRE ON 


Flour, fino mi ipidulines; 
and fine semolinas. 


ir oarse Pentre 


The mixture of flour, middlings, and semo- 
linas goes into the flour cylinder (length 12 
feet), which takes ont the flour and lets semo- 
lina and middlings go over the end. The first 
‘two divisionsgare clothed with No. 11 or 12 
silk, the latter with No, 12 or 18 respectively. 


u ul 2 cee fomeens Middlings and 
semolina. 
eee 
oe Se) 
Flour. Hlour, 


Sometimes the arrangement used is 12, 12, 11, 
11, or 12, 11, 11, and 10; the above covering 
is, however, preferable, as it allows a more 
uniform fineness of flour to be made, because 
at first, when there is a larger quantity of 
flour on the silks, flour as fine will pass 
through the coarser meshes as further on 
through the finer sheets. For this reason 
combinations similar to the above can be used 
profitably; for instance, Nos. 12; 18, 14, 15, 
or Nos, 18, 18, 15, 15. If a small breaking 
cylinder is used before the silk reel, the 
coarser semolina also would pass through the 
former, and thereby the silks would have more 
work to do than if this had already been 
separated by means of the large separating or 
break cylinder. It is therefore advisable to 
use the latter, in order to lessen the wear of 
the silk, 

In some mills a special cylinder is used, for 
separating the middlings, the 

Fine middlings cylinder, through which the 
mixture of middlings and semolina is. con- 
ducted and thereby separated, 


— 


Fine: middling, 


is, howove sauna 


the purifiers. The cylinders of the purifying 
room differ according as they have to separate 
fine semolina and fine middlings, or coarse 
semolina, The following are therefore dis- 


tinguished :;— 


Fine “Auf- 


ve 


Floury Sharp Hy H 
middlings. middlings, u § 
Semol’a Semol’a Semol’a 
No.5 No.4 No.3 


~“Bemolinn ‘purifier. 

Cylinders in the purifying rooms suitable 
for fine semolinas and fine middlings (semolina 
cylinder). 

The first division is clothed with silk gauze 
No. 11, and allows floury fine middlings to fall 
through, which passes later on through a flour 
cylinder to separate the flour. The second 
division is clothed with No. 60 wire, or No. 6 
silk gauze, and separates the sharp middlings, 
while the three last divisions let the semolinas, 
Nos. 5, 4, 8, fall through, which pass.on to 
the semolina purifier standing immediately 
underneath it, in the three compartments of 
which the three numbers are purified separ- 
ately. 

The cylinder for coarse semolina (semolina 
cylinder) is the same in the first two divisions 
as the above, in order to separate the flour 
and fine middlings still adhering. 


= 


{ ereepnrif groomer 
Floury fine Sharp H 
middlings. middlings. 

Semol’a Semol'a Semel! ‘ae 


No 38 No.2 Nol 


+ Comrse 
Auflo- 
sung, 


28 | fh A 18 


Purifier. 
The three last divisions, having Nos. 28, 24 


(or, if running at a higher speed,) 21, and 18, 
separate the coarse semolina, which falls into 
the purifier underneath. 

As the semolinas must go through the 
purifier repeatedly, and all the flour and fine 
middlings would not be dressed out before 
they pass through the purifier the first time, 
similar reels are used over the purifiers before 
the second and third purifying; the same 
would be covered for the second purifying of 
the fine semolinas with Nos. X, X silk and 50, 
40, aid 82 wire, for the third purifying with 
No, IX silk and 60, 60, 40, and 82 wire, and 
for coarse semolinas, for second and third 
purifying, with No. IX silk and 60, 28, 24,.and 
18 wire: 

In the same way as the semolinas are freed 
from light bran, this is also done with the fine 
middlings, and here also a reel is used over 
the purifier, viz., the cylinder for fine middlings 
in the purifying department. 


| « 


Ix | » 60 4 


Floury middlings. ; $ 
Middlings to the purifier. 

In this the flour is separated by the first two 
sheets, and through the last three sheets the 
middlings are graded into three sizes, each of 
which is treated separately in a compartment 
of a purifier for fine middlings. By this 
separation it becomes possible to regulate the 
strength of the air current to suit the material 
exactly. 

Instead of the semolina and middlings reels 
here mentioned, riddles are often used over 
the purifiers, which allow of an casier exchange 
of the sieves, but their capacity is only about 
one-third that of the reels. 

The following are distinguished :— 

Riddle for fine semolinas covered with wire 
No, 50, 40, 82. 

Riddle for coarse semolinas covered with 
wire No, 28, 24, 18. 

Riddle for fine middlings covered with wire 
No, 70, 60, 54. 

Because of the small sifting surface of these 
shakers, it often happens that with too much 
material on the riddles the separation is very 
imperfect, and: that, for instance, through No. 
40 wire a part of the material falls that should 
have already gone through No. 60, but when 
this is the case the action of the purifier is 
also imperfect, because the air current cannot 
be exactly adapted to the size of the particles, 


*) “ Auflesung” are somewhat smaller than breaks, 


(To. be continued.) 


His Duvense,—The Judge (severely): ‘‘Pris- 
oner, you are accused of attempting to mur- 
der yonr mother-in-law. What have you to 
say for yourself ?” Prisoner (apologetically): 
“Yes, sir; but my failure to do so is to be 
ascribed to causes entirely beyond my con- 
trol,” The Judge (blandly): ‘‘Oh, that alters 
the case, I shall suspend sentence, bat you 
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Misnamed Things. ; 

The misaplication of a name in speaking of 
the common things of life is the source of 
many errors. Why things are not correctly 
named is probably due to the deficiency of our 
language in descriptive words, The Journal 
of Applied Science has this to say upon this 
subject: 

Why should trade not havea Johnson to clas- 
sify and correct the mass of inconsistencies 
that go to make up its nomenclature? Wenot 
only tax our brains to invent ‘‘fantastic” names 
for every new fabric, varied, perhaps only by 
a thread or shade from what our grandparents 
wore a century ago, but there are in use posi- 
tive misnomers for many staple articles of mer- 
chandise. The following imperfect list, culled 
from sources already at hand, will give a faint 
idea of them : 

Acid (sour), applied in chemistry to a class 
of bodies to which sourness is only accidental, 
and by no neans a universal characteristic. 
Thus rock crystals, quartz, flint, etc., are 
chemical acids, though no particle of acidity 
belongs to them. 

Blacklead does not contain a single particle 
of lead, being composed of carbon and iron. 

Brazilian grass does not come from Brazil, 
or even grow there; nor is it grass at all, It 
consists of a palm leaf (Thrinax argentea), 
and is imported chiefly from Cuba. 

Burgundy pitch is not pitch, nor is it manu- 
factured in or exported from Burgundy. The 
best is a resinous substance prepared from 
common frankincense, and brought from Ham- 
burg; but by far the greuter quantity is a mix- 
ture of resin and palm oil. 

China, as a name for porcelain, gives fie to 
the contradictory expression—British china, 
Dutch china, Chelsea china, ete., like wooden 
milestones, iron milestones, brass shoe horns, 
iron pens, steel pens, 

Cuttle bone is not boue at all, but a struc- 
ture of pure chalk, once embedded loosely in 
the substance of certain species of cuttle fish, 
[t is enclosed in a membraneous sac within the 
body of the fish, and drops out when the sac 
is opened, but it-has no connection whatever 
with the sac of the cuttle fish. 

Galvanized iron isnot galvanized. Itissim- 
ply iron coated with zinc; and this is done by 
dipping itin a zinc bath containing muriatic 
acid, 

Gertfian silver isnot silver at all, nor was 
the metallic alloy called by that name invent- 
ed by a German, but has been in use in China 
time out of mind. 

Honey soap contains no honey, nor is honey 
in any way employed in its manufacture. It 
isa mixture of palm oil soap, and olive oil 
soap, each one part, with three parts of curd 
soap, or yellow soap, scented, 

Japan lacquer contains no lac at all, but is 
made from the ey of a tree called Rhus verni- 
cifera, 

Kid gloves are not usually made from kid 
skins, but of lamb or sheepskins, At present 
muny of them are made of rat skins. 

Meerchaum is not petrified ‘sea foam,” as 
its name implies, but isattomposition of silica, 
magnesia and water. 

Mosiac gold has no connection with Moses 
or the metal gold. It isan alloy of copper 
and zine, used in the ancient musivum or tes- 
selated work, ; 

Mother of pearl is the inner layer of several 
sorts of shells, It is not the mother of pearl, 
as its name indicates, but in some cases the 
matrix of the pearl. 

Pen means a feather (Latin, penna, a wing). 
A steel pen is not a very choice expression. 

Prussia blue does not come from Prussia, 
but is the precipitate of the salt of protoxide 
of iron with prussiate of potassa. 

Salid oil is not oil for salid, but oil for clean- 
ing saludes, i. e., helmets. 

Salt is not salt at all, and has long been ex- 
cluded from the class of bodies denominated 
‘* galte,”” 

Sealing wax is not wax at all, nor does it 
contain a single particle of wax. It is made of 
shellac, Venice turpentine, and cinnabar. 
Cinnabar gives it a deep red color, and the 
turpentine renders the shellac soft and less 
brittle, 

Sperm oil properly means ‘‘seed oil” (Latin, 
sperma, seed), from the notion that it was 
spermaceti (the sperm or melt of a whale). 
Lhe sperm whale is the whale that gives the 
“seed oil,” which is taken chiefly, but not 
wholly, from the head, 

Whalebone is not bone at all, nor does it 
possess any of the properties of bone. It isa 
substance attached to the upper jaw of the 
tha ersta Geir eens. 
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Salt on Wheat Lands. 


The Prairie Farmer of Chicago has been 
investigating the subject of using salt as 
manure on land, As this question comes up 
every once in a while we would like to hear 
from our readerg on the subject. One question 
we would like to ask of those who have used 
it is this: Does the sowing of salt on fields 
effect the health of those residing near. It 
has been claimed that the use of salt in winter 
on sidewalks and on street car tracks has 
almost invariably been succeeded by sickness 
in the vicinity where it was used, Diptheria 
and typhoid fevers are claimed to have been 
started in New Yoak city by salt used on the 
street car tracks. We qnote the article below 
from the Prairie Firmen. 


“Occasionally we have an inquiry in regard 
to using salt as a fertilizer, In nearly all ages 
and countries, salt has been used as a manure, 
While it acts as a feeder to plants, it performs 
the office also of a solvent, dissolving, in the 
fluid state, other substances, and, rendering 
them available as plant food. But it should 
be used with care, especially in a dry season, 
or in dry climates, where the rainfall is defici- 
ent. It should never be applied directly to 
plants, although sometimes it is applied to 
cubbages to hasten their heading, and render 
them more solid. 

The Farmers’ Club of Rio, Wisconsin, had 
before it for discussion recently, the subject 
of salt as a fertilizer, and a friend sends us a 
brief report of whut was said on that occasion, 
which we give for the benefit of those who de- 
sire to learn the experience of farmers who 
have used it for that purpose, The result 
seems to have been highly satisfactory. 

Mr. Seth Allen opened the discussion by 
giving his experience in the use of salt upon 
his land; and stated that he had first used it 
on his farm eight years ago, and that it added 
fully 50 per cent. to his yield of wheat that 
year, That for a year or two thereafter he 
did not use salt, on the account of the cost; 
but that he became thoroughly satisfied that 
a free use of salt was indispensable to the 
success of his farming operations; and that 
he has used it every year since, resulting in 
increased crops of grain of improved quality, 
—his wheat from salted land never grading 
below No. 2, while that from unsalted land 
was inferior in both quality and quantity. At. 
first he had used at the rate of one barrel of 
salt to three acres, but now uses one barrel to 
two acres. 

Other members, in giving their experience 
and observation, fully corroborated all that 
Mr. Allen had said in behalf of the use of salt 
as a fertilizer; and, after a full consideration 
of the subject, the conclusions arrived at were 
as follows: 

That salt has the property of hastening the 
maturity of all grain .crops; that wheat on 
salted land will ripen six to ten days earlier 
than on unsalted land, all other conditions 
being equal. 

That it increases the yield from 26 to 60 per 
cent. Thut it stiffens the straw, and prevents 
rust and smut. That it checks, if it does net 
entirely prevent, the ravages of the chinch- 
bug; and that there is no danger of a man’s 
pocket permitting him to put too much salt 
upon his land, as two barrels per acre will in- 
jure no grain crop. 

In answer to questions as to the best time 
and manner of sowing salt, as also the proper 
quantity to use, the following | answers were 
given: 

The best time to sow salt is in the spring; 
and it ought to be the first thing done on 
either full or spring plowing, as all the after- 
stirring of the land assists in its equal distri- 
bution through the soil. The best and easiest 
method of sowing sult, in the absence of a ma- 
chine for that’purpose, is to sow it from out 
of the rear end of a wagon, —the sower using 
both hands, while the team is moving ata 
slow walk, In this way, thirty to forty acres 
can be sowed in one day, 

Thesquantity used may be from 150 to 800 
pounds per acre; but the greater quantity is 
the better. 
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How Burrato Bion Gor His Namn.—Wil- 
liam F, Vody thus explains how he cume to be 
called ‘Buffalo Bill;” 


In 1867, when the Kansas Pacific road was 
being built, [ was in the service of the Govy- 
ernment, One of the managers of the road 
came to me and said the men were ont of 
meat, and asked me what I would contract to 
furnish twenty-five bnffiuloes a day for. I told 
him I was in the service of the Government 
and could not work for him ut any price. 

The company however, made an arrange- 
ment with the Governmentso I got off, anath 
hired me at $500 » month to shoot buffiloes, 
I thought $500 a month was the biggest sulary 
any man ever received, I went to work, and 
in eighteen months I killed 4.280 buffuloes, 

The “Paddys” employed on the road, as & 
consequence, became very tired of buffalo 
meat, When they saw me coming, they knew 
my appearance heralded a fresh supply of 
tough buffalo meat, and they said one to 
another, “Bedad, here comes Buffalo Bill 
again; sharpen up your grinders, we'll have 
more bnifalo meat now.” I soon beeame 
known along the entire line of the Kansas Pa- 
cific as Buffalo Bill—New York Post, 


Gatyvant observedvthat a frog’s leg twitched 
when placed in oghtact with different metale, 


and it was the fangs oa sien ae 


Beauty Unadorned. 


The following article copied from the New 
York Sunday News, may serve to show the 
Tength to which lovers of true art will some- 
times go to attain perfection: 

Ata meeting of the Photographic section of 


the American Institute, on Thesday, Mr. Osear |‘ 


G. Mason, official photographer to Bellevue 
Hospital Medical Cellege, exhibited magic 
lantern pictures of a very mysterious young 
lady. In explanation he’said there exists in 
this city a very private and select coterie, or 
organization, which may be called the Artistic 
Medical Club. It consists of thirteen er four- 
teen members, each one of whom is a physi- 
cian. A specialty with them is the study of 
the human form in its most perfect develop- 
ment, and to get the best attainable living 
model has been a leading ambition with them, 
One of them bethought himself of a young 
lady having an admirably proportioned figure, 
and mentioned the fact to his colleagues; but 
how to get her to “sit” for an artist in the 
various positions required seemed for a time 
an insurmountable difficulty. She belongs to 
the very best society, and her feelings, as well 
as those of her family, would naturally revolt 
at any proposition to that effect. The medi- 
cal gentleman thought by a little finesse he 
could get over the difficulty, He was the fam- 
ily physician, and as such had exceptional 
privileges accorded him. He made certain 
measurements, comprising the young lady’s 
hight, size of waste, ete., and found them all 
to approach remarkably close to the ideal stand- 
ard of correctness. ‘The greatest deviation 
from that standard did not exceed the six- 
teenth part of an inch, The young lady never 
wore corsets, tight shoes or any of the cramp- 
ing articles that go to make a fashionable lady’s 
make-up, and was in consequence the embodi- 
ment of health as well as a model of grace and 
symmetry. 

The physician who undertook to get pictures 
of this charming person took an opportunity 
to broach the subject to her parents, explained 
to them that it was in the interest of art, and 
that the whole would be done with the utmost 
delicacy possible. 

They mentioned the matter to their daugh- 
ter, who refused at first to listen to their prop- 
osition, But after several months of negotia- 
tions between her parents and the doctor, she 
yielded consent on certain conditions, someof 
which were the following: That the artist who 
“took” her should never see her face so as to 
be able afterward to recognize her; that he 
should only be accompanied by one other gen- 
tleman, who should be a physician and a mem- 
ber of the club, and that she should be ac- 
companied by two lady friends. 

On the stipulated conditions she allowed 
herself to be photographed in yarious atti- 
tudes, her face alone being concealed by a 
heavy vail or drapery, and the artist to this 
day does not know who she is, 
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CLEANSING MILLSTONES.—Yarn’s process of 
cleansing mill-stones consists in the applica- 
tien of a commercial article known to the 
trade as ‘hydrofluoric acid,” sometimes called 
‘fluoric acid,” to the grinding surface of mill- 
stones, for the purpose of cleansing them of 
glaze, and at the same time epening the pores 
or granulations. The stones are first placed 
in horizontal position, face upward, and after 
being dusted, or washed, if necessary, hydro- 
fluoric acid is used as a coating for the entire 
face, After the acid has remained upon the 
stone a suilicient length of time to remove the 
glaze, it is washed off with water, and the 
stone is ready for use, The acid is applied to 
the stone at different points, and spread with a 
brush over the entire surface, It is then al- 
lowed to remain from thirty to fifty minutes, 
according to the kind and condition of the 
stone. The glaze it will be found, is not only 
removed, but the grannlations of the stone 
will appear in perfect condition for work, and 
that without the use of a pick or other instru- 
ment. Ammonia with fluoric acid or ammon- 
ium-fluoride or other combinations with fluoric 
acid as an element, may be used, 
—_ = 

Waar Towa Girts Ane Tavcur.—At the 
Towa Agricultural College every girl in the 
the Junior class has learned how to make good 
bread, weighing and measuring her ingredi- 
ents, mixing, kneading and baking, and regu- 
lating her fire. Each has also been taught to 
make yeast and make biscuit, puddings, pies 
and cakes of various kinds; how to cook a 
roast, broil a steak, and make a fragrant cup 
of coffee; how to stuff a roast turkey, make 
oyster soup, prepare a stock for other soups, 
Steam and mash potatoes so that they will melt 
in the mouth, and, in short, to get up a first- 
class meal, combining both substantial and 
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fancy di , in good style. Theory and man- 
ual skill have gone hand jn hand. If there is 
anything that challenges the unlimited respect 
and devotion of the masculine mind it is abil- 
ity in woman to order well her own household. 
Semen dines ates 

Progress or Nepraska.—The rapid growth 
and development of Nebraska excite the envy 
of California, which is making very striking 
comparisons between herself and the newer 
State. Nebraska is not half so large as Cali- 
fornia; she did not become a State until the 
other had made great advance in wealth and 
population, She had not 20,000 white in- 
habitants when California had near 500,000. 
Six years ago her grain product of all kinds 
was only 10,000,000 bushels, and last year it 
was 100,000,000, against the Pacific States 65,- 
000,000. Her cultivated area is now estimated 
at 4,000,000 acres, against’3,700,000 odd acres 
in California, Since 1860 the population has in- 
creased 800 per cent, while the other state has 
increased in the same time but 150 per cent, 
Nebraska's grain yield was last year 20,000,000 
bushels more than during the previous year, 
wholly due to the increase of farm and settlers, 
of whom there were 100,000 and more in 1879, 
The increase of live stock the same year was 
69 per cent, and of hogs 60 per cent. The 
present white population is fully 600,000. 
California's is less than 1,000,000. The prin- 
cipal town—Omaha—has kept pace with the 
growth of the state, having added 1,000 new 
buildings last year; having shipped 6,000,000 
bushels of wheat, received 300,000 head of 
live stock and $60,000,000 of bnilion and 
precious ores, while its banking transactions 
reached $200, 000,000. Eight years since its pop- 
ulation was not above 5,000; now it is fully 
40,000, and it has the commereial and manu- 
facturing importance of twice that number. 
The cause of the superior growth of Nebraska 
must be sought in her cheap land, small farms 
and competition in freights. Qalifornia is kept 
back by land monopoly and monopolists and 
any quantity of rings and rings within rings. 
It is within reason to say that no state in the 
Union, with half the natural advantages of 
California, is so retarded by tlre selfish schemes 
of a few hundred men resolved to amass 
immense wealth at the expense of the com- 
munity, and continually and successfully 
carrying out their resolutions.—New York 
Times. ° 
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AN ingenious copying apparatus was de- 
scribed at the September meeting of the 
Franklin Institute, under the name of ‘Bart- 
elet’s Duplicator.” The design of the appar- 
atus is to enable one to take a number of 
copies of letters, notes, documents, circulars, 
drawings—in short, of anything written with 
pen, und with any colored ink that may be 
desired, or in a variety of colors, as may be 
wished with drawings. The apparatus, which 
is exceedingly simple, consists of a sheet of 
firm jelly, prepared according to the following 
recipe, namely: Galatine (or glue), 1 part, by 
weight; swell in 2 parts of cold water; render 
liquid by gentle heat: add 4 partsof glycerine, 
a few drops of carbolic acid (as a preservative 
against putrefaction); and enough whiting to 
give a milky appearance to the mass, This 
mixture is poured into a shallow trough, or 
form of wood or metal, which is usually furn- 
ished with a hinged cover or lid, and clasp, to 
close it up when not in use. The operation of 
copying is as follows: The copy, letter, draw- 
ing (or whatever it may be) is made on ordin- 
ary paper, with a tolerably thick aniline ink, 
and, when set, it is laid face downward on the 
jelly, and gentle pressure applied to bring all 
parts of the copy in good contact. It is then 
peeled off, and will be found to have left a 
perfect transfer on the gelatine plate. ‘To copy 
from this it is only necessary to lay a sheet of 
paper over the transferred impression on the 
jelly, pass the hand over it well a couple of 
times, and peel it off as before, and the result 
will be a perfect duplicate of the original. By 
this simple means from thirty to fifty copies 
can be made almost as fast as the paper can be 
laid down and removed. When the copies 
begin to show signs of becoming faint, a 
fresh original must be prepared (or the first 
original may be used again if a thick pen and 
plenty of ink have been used in making it); 
the impression must be washed out of the 
jelly with a sponge and cold water and a fresh 
transfer made, which can be printed from as 
before. When the jelly surface receives an 
injury it is easily brought to a smooth, level 
surface by melting it down over a flame or in 
anoven, Before used after this, however, a 
sponge dampened with cold water should be 
applied to the surface. 

‘This is the same thing that is being manu- 


factured and extensively advertised over this 
country by the ‘“‘graphs” and “grams” com- 
panies, which is meeting with lar, 
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Calitornia, Mining Interests. 


The Eastern press, with few excepsions, 
seems determined toignore Oalifornia in every 
allusion made to the mining future of the 
West. Whether the cause is founded upon 
the notion that California mines are worked 
out, or that Eastern capital has become so 
largely ‘‘stuck,” so to speak, in the carbonate 
fields, is immaterial to the fact that our state 
is in many respects as utterly disregarded as if 
it did not exist. The golden exaggerations of 
some other States and Territories, when 
touched with expert finger of the statistician, 
fall so far below even mediocrity thut it is a 
surprise that such fabulous accounts should 
ever haye been credited. We ought not to 
say that the eredibility, or rather gullibility, 
of the astern press should be so easily im- 
posed upon, for the reason that it is a trite 
saying that ‘Distance lends enchantment to 
the view.” The inaccessibility of the mines 
in the comparatively new regions of the West 
affords a foundation for the truthfulness of 
the accounts of rich discoveries proportionate 
to the difficulty of arriving at the exact truth. 
The wonderful accounts of Sinbad the Sailor 
were very ordinary one’ when, compared with 
those of Munchausen. No person had been 
present who could dispute the relations of 
either, and so they were regarded as solemn 
truth by their hearers because they were in- 
disputable. For the same reason, many of the 
Eastern press are in possession of the’ truth 
ala Munchansen. California is now quite 
accessible, and the charm of adventure and 
mystery attending the prospecting for the 
precious metals has dispelled the charm and 
diminished the claim of the marvelous, which 
has moved to other regions still unexplored.— 
San Francisco Mining and Scientific Press, 

OOo or 

A aoop story is told here this season about 
an estimable Quaker lady who kept a board- 
ing-house on Pearl street, As everybody 
knows, the Friends are wont to speak of 
people without prefixing titles, Elizabeth 
Hussey has had so many boarders that she has 
been obliged to lodge them out at otber 
houses, belonging to Messrs, Bates, Coffin & 
Folger. ‘he other day, a party consisting of 
a dozen or so Bultimoreans, who had been rec- 
ommended to go to go this lady’s, arrived, and 
at once repaired to her residence. “I can 
give thee all bread,” said she to the Maryland- 
ers, ‘‘but thee must sleep in (offin’s,” 
“What?” cried the amazed spokesman. ‘That 
is the best I can do for thee, and if thee don’t 
like, thee can go elsewhere.” . And the indig- 
nant visitors went. 
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A BURGLAR-ALARM is not ouly a capital thing 
for waking whole families up unexpectedly 
in the dexd of the night, but it has also been 
known to act asa moral agent. A well-known 
banker, whose son was at home from Harvard 
for the holidays, came down the other morn- 
ing in great perturbation of mind and ordered 
the butler to send a man at once to adjust the 
burglar-alarm, ‘‘for,” said he, “it didn’t work 
last night, when Charles came in late.” “Oh! 
if you please, sir,” said the gentle housemaid, 
standing by, ‘‘Master Charles came in this 
morning as I was sweeping the steps.”—he 
Hour, 
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“Just now, in at Smith’s,” said Jones, his 
face flushed with the proud consciousness of 
a good deed done, ‘‘my honesty had a severe 
strain, A fellow went out just after I came 
in, and I noticed he left half a dollar of his 


change at the counter. My first thought was 
to pocket it. Scrry to say it, boys; but it is 
a fact, I didn’t, though, thank heayen! No; 
I just put my fingers near it, when Smith 
handed me my cigars, and, by a curious coin- 
cidence, it was just the right change. Seemed 
sort 0’ providential, didn’t it? Yes,” he con- 
tinued, ’there’s no doubt about it; honesty 
is the best policy.” — Boston Transcript, 
ea 

Says a dealer: “Owing to the unprecedent- 
edly mild weather we are selling skates with 
life-preservers attached, at prices charged by 
other dealers for skates alone. The prices are 
so reasonable that we feel assured that all 
purchasers will fall in with them. The recent 
melancholy cases of drowning of persons un- 
provided with our self-floating, shore-return- 
ing skates, should be a warning not to pur- 
chase fora gift to any friend that we would 
not like to see drowned any skate but that we 


advertise.” 
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So TRIFLING a matter as the sight of sea- 
weed floating past his ship enabled Columbus 
to quell the mutiny which arose among his 
sailors at not discovering land, and to assure 
them that the ° onght ne as 
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A spipEr’s net suspended across the path of 
Sir Samuel Brown, as he walked one dewy 
morning in his garden, was the prompter that 
gave to him the idea of his suspension bridge 
across the Tweed. 

or or 

Wire a bad observer may “go through a 
forest and see uo firewood,” a true seer learns 
from the smallest things and apparently the 
most insignificant people. “Sir,” said Dr, 
Johnson to a fine gentleman just returned 
from Italy, ‘‘some men will learn more in the 
Hampstead stage than others in the tour of 


Europe.” 
or or 


WELUINGTON's achievements were mainly 
owing to the fact that he personally attended 
to such minutiw as soldiers’ shoes, camp ket- 
tles, biscuit, horse fodder; and it was because 
Nelson attended to detail in respect of time 
that he wasvictorious, “T owe,” he said, “all 
my success in life to having been always a 
quarter of an hour before my time.” 

ooo 

PROGRESS AT JERUSALEM.—The fact that a 
steam engine is being erectedat Jerusalem is 
4 startling announcement, but it isan evidence 
of the progress of civilization. The “infidels” 
who have thus introduced modern inventions 
to the “Holy” city are a firm of Wurtemburg 
colonists, who, with the characteristic enter- 
prise of the Teutonic race, are doing all the 
Oriental powers will let them to make the his- 
toric and Old World city march with the times, 
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MUNGER, WHEELER & Co. will at once pro- 
ceed to erect a six-story elevator on the cor” 
ner of Lumber street and the river, South 
Branch, Chicago, and it is certain that the 
structure will be a first class elevator in every 
particular. The contemplated new building is 
to cover an area of 354x100 feet, and it is to 
be 185 feet in height. The elevator will be 
capable of storing about 1,500;000 bushels ef 
grain. It is contemplated to have the new 
building in order for business by the first of 
October, and the estimated cost is about $350, - 
000. 
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Conrecrina Smann Craims.—Germany has 
a system of collecting small claims through 
her postoffices, which has been so successful 
that France adopted it last summer. The 
charges are from 10 to 20 cents for each ¢ol- 
lection, During the first forty-five days the 
system was in operation 182,000 bills of ex- 
change and notes were received for collection 
and about three-fourths of the amount of 
money they called for was collected. The 
number received during the last two weeks of 
that period was nearly double that of the first 
fortnight. The average amount of these 
claims was $3.88. 
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STEPHEN Rover gives the following rule 
for finding the safe working pressure of steam. 
boilers: Multiply the thickness of the iron 
-56, if single riveted, and .70, if double riveted ; 
multiply this product by 10,000 (safe load); 
then divide the last product by the external 
radius (less thickness of iron); the quotient 
will be the sate working pressure in pounds, 
per square inch, Example;— 


Diameter of boiler, 42 inches, 
Fi pan of iron, 4 inghes, 


21 external radius, 


20.625 internal radius, 
Thickness of iron, S$=.875 
56 single riveted. 


21000 
10000 safe load, 
20 625 J 2100,00000 . 
101,81 hs, safe working 
pressure. . 


SHIPPING GRAIN IN BAGs.—A recent Liver- 
pool paper has this to say under the head of 
“Disasters to Cargo Steamers,” viz: In con- 
sequence ef the great loss of Atlantic cargo 
steamers within the past three months through 
cargoes of wheat in bulk shifting and causing 
them to capsize and founder, there is not only 
an extensive movement in the North ef Eng- 
land on tho part of the shipmasters, but also 
among iron-steamship owners themselves, who 
are their own underwriters, to put an end to 
the mischief, Mr. W. Dickinson, of the Quay- 
side, Newcastly, an extensive iron-ship owner, 
has got the support of a large number of own- 
ers, and at the next annual meeting of the 
Marine Association, to be held on Feb, 20, a 
resolution prepared by that gentleman will be 
submitted that a by-law be passed to compel 
all grain shipments to be made in bags to pre- 
vent vessels shifting their carg¢es at sea. The 
cost of bags would be trifling. ; They could be 


re-sold at nearly cost price in Bngland, or they 
might be reserved for future, voyages. The 
weight of those bags would be Saal tle, not 
much mere than that of the /m fern. 
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‘Milling in Lawrence, Kansas. 


We have the pleasure of presenting our 
readers this month with illustrations of two 
scenes in Kansas, The first represents the 
Douglas County Water Power Mills and Ele- 
yator, owned by J. D. Bowersock, of Law- 
rence, Kansas, and the second the Kansas 
river as seen from Massachusetts street in the 
city of Lawrence. 

In one way or another the State of Kansas 
hasbeen brought to the notice of the world 
yery prominently, and the past few years, with 
the exception of ene, when the grasshoppers 
did great damage in some portions of the 
State, have been years of great prosperity and 
advancement, The great wheat crops in Kan- 


sis have attractedy much attention, and the | 


milling interests of the State are becoming 
more and more important every year. The 
milling interests of the fair city of Lawrence 
is the subject of the present article. 

It was known at an early day that there was 
an awailabte water power in the Kansas river, 
ut or near Lawrence, Several surveys of the 
river were made at one time and another, with 
a view to determining the amount of fall that 
could be obtained, and the approximate cost of 
establishing the power. ‘The river at this 
point is about 600 feet wide, and has an aver- 
age depth of from 6 to 8 feet. Its flew through 
the year is well muintained. . 

The Kansas river at Lawrence carries the 
waiters of several large and important streams 
which drain the greater part of the country 
lying between the Platte river on the north and 
the Arkansas on the south, and reaching west 
nearly te the Rocky Mountains, The Saline, 
the Smoky Hill, the Solomon, the Republican, 
ind the Big Blue all discharge their waters 
through this channel. Draining so wide an 
extent of country, the stream itself is durable, 
and never runs dry. There is an abundance 
of water the year round, 

The subject of building a dam across the 
Kansas river at Lawrence, began to be earn- 
estly discussed in 1871, During the next yeat 
the matter was talked up, and a company 
organized. In 1878 the work was begun, and 
with varying fortune pushed, to final comple- 
tion in 1874. It has since been enlarged and 
strengthened until now a permanent and sub- 
stantial dam, 8 feet high, has been secured, 
affording a minimum power of 1500, and cap- 
uble of being increased to 2500 horse power. 
There is no other power like it, that we know 
of, west of the Mississippi river. Certainly 
there is nothing to compare with it in Kansas 
or in Missouri, That this power is destined 
to build up a large and profitable manufactur- 
ing industry about it, hardly admits of a 
doubt, It would alone be sufficient to cause 
the growth of a respectable town, It has 


already been utilized in furnishing pewer for 


the Douglas County Mills and Elevator. 

The Douglas County Mills, with twelve run 
of stones, are now manufacturing upwards of 
three hundred barrels of flour per day. The 
capacity of the mills has lately been doubled, 
Todd & Co., of St. Louis, furnishing the 
material, and John O’Connel, of St. Louis, the 
millwrighting, The mill was only shut down 
two weeks, and so thoroughly was the work 
done that it started up without a jar or break 
and commenced at once making better flour 
than ever before. The flour made by these 
mills has always led the trade wherever sold, 
and the mill has always had an order trade for 
its entire manufacture without any soliciting 
sulesmen anywhere. Another fact that speaks 
very highly for the excellence and uniformity 
of these goods, is that parties who hive lived 
in Lawrence, now removed to Kansas City. 
‘Topeka, Emporia, and points outside send 
to the mills or to Lawrence dealers for their 
flour, 

The enlargement of these mills not only 
increases their capacity, and betters the 
quality, but decreases the cost of manufacture, 
the expense of running a twelve:run mill, 
being but little more than that necessarily 
contingent upon’ one-half of the capacity, 

The location of this property is doubtless 
the best in the West. The mill elevator is the 
largest in the State, one hundred feet south of 
the mill, receives all the grain, Here the 
wheat is passed through two seperaters, and 
spouted into the mill through an iron tube one 
hundred and forty feet long. . This iron tube 
assists in scouring the grain, and is equal to 
one cleaning. In the mill the wheat is put 
through another separator, smut machine, 
brush machine, and rolling screen, thence. to 
the stones, Between the mill and elevator is 
the large flour warehouse for the storage of 


and with one handling is placed direct in the | 
warehouse or the car, by a track from the mill 
through the warehouse. 

This water power also furnishes power for 
the Delaware Mills, Moak’s elevator on the 
north side, and the Pacific Mills, two barbed 
wire factories, a shirt factory, and hay press 
on the south side, by means of wire cables. 
There is yet about 1500 horse power to spare 
for additional flouring mills and other manu- 
facturing institutions. 

Mr. J. D. Bowersock owns this power and 
will give the most liberal terms to parties who 
will build substantial manufacturing institu- 
tions in Lawrence. Kansas people are liberal 
and enterprising almost to a fault, They are 
bound to build up. The climate of Kansas is 
delightful and healthy, as the writer of this 
knows from personal experience, and Lawrence 
is as handsome a city to live in us one could 


reasonably wish for 
The Lawrence Daily Journs: 
says: ‘In addi- 
tion to the manu- 
facturing estab- 
lishments above 
alluded to as 
making use of 
the water power, 
Mr. 8. B. Pierson 
is erecting an ex- 
tensive flouring 
mill near the 
head of Massa- 
chusetts street, 
which is to be 
ron by it. 


in a late issue 


foundations of this structure are now being | 


laid, and the mill will be in operation early 
next season. Parties from Ohio have lately 


purchased lots in the same vicinity but on the | 
other side of Massachusetts street, and will | 


erect a flouring mill thereon. The concentra- 
tion of flouring mills makes Lawrence already 
the leading point west of St. Louis for the 
munufacture of flour. When we consider that 
in the year 1878 Kansas led the nation in her 
products of wheat, and that the exports of 
wheat from the United States are taking more 
and more the form of flour, it is easy to see to 
what a magnitude the manufacture of* flour 
may yet grow in Lawrence. There are mani- 
fest advantages in the concentration of a busi- 
ness of this kind. It makes a large market 
where the producers of wheat, on the one 
hand, can 

always find 

extensive 

stocks from 

which to 

purchase. It 

also assists 

largely in 

securing fa- 

vorable rates 

of transpor- 

tation, We 

do not won- 

der, there- 

fore, that the 

superior ad- 

of 

Lawrence as 

a point 
the manufacture of flour, ure beginning to at- 
tract the attention of intelligent millers 
throughout the country, and bid fair to build 
up here one of the most important centers of 
milling in the West. 

SS ee 
Dakota Wheat-Fields. 

Of the 400,000,000 bushels of wheat pro- 
duced in the United States, by far the largest 
portion is sown in the fall, and is called win- 
ter grain. The varieties are conditioned by 
soil and climate, the latitude of Milwaukee 
marking in general the northern boundary of 
winter wheat. 

The area suited for the production of wheat 
sown in the spring hitherto has been of lim- 
ited extent, but there is an undeveloped sec- 
tion of the country so wide and far-reaching 
that it may be regarded as the great summer 
wheatfield of the future. 
so vast, and the insurance of production so 
certain, that the millions of the Old World 
may ever think of it as a land that wifl supply 
them with bread, 

A traveler making the tour of the St. Law- 
rence and its connecting chain of lakes, land- 
ing ai Duluth, and journeying West over the 


vantages 


for 


The The Douglas County Waterpower, Mills and Elevator, Lawrence, Kan. 


The Kansas River from Mas-achusetts Street, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Its capabilities are | 


Northern Pacific Railroad two hundred miles, 
beyond the ferest region of the Upper Missis- 
sippi, will find himself on the eastern edge of 


flour, The mill switch ash along side rt rhe eae land ot fhe fatare- te valley of the 


oe ott 


In August, 1869, the writer of this article 
rode over this former hunting ground of the 
Sioux, where through bygone ages they chased 
the buffalo and fought the Chippewas. The 
valley of the Red river was a vast expanse. | 
No hill, no gentle undulation, nothing but the | 
fringes of trees along the streams, bounded 
the sight It was a reach of prairie unbroken | 
by the plow. Our own voices, or the song of 
meadow-lark, plover, curlew, and other fowl | 
alone broke the solemn and -oppressive still. | 
the solitude. At Georgetown the | 
Hudson Bay Company had reared a house, and 
two or three settlers had set up their cabins 
on the banks of the river. We encountered a 
min whose birth-place was in Virginia, who 
had been a frontiersman in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin—a vidette of civilization, 

‘Haye you any neighbors?" we usked. 

“Oh, yes; three families have just settled 
about twelve miles from here. They are get- 
ting pretty thick, and I shall have to move 

on, I reckon.” 
They have been 
getting thicker 
since, and the 
locomotive is 
speeding its way 
> across the val- 
ley, on to the 
Missouri and be- 
yond to the Yel- 


ness of 


lowstone ; it is 
flying down the 
valley to Winni- 
peg, and soon 
it will thunder 
along the Saskatchewan, far away in the 
distant Northland. Farm-houses dot the land- 
scape; towns have sprung up; the traveler 
behold¢ piles of lumber, long lines of farm 
wagons, plows, seeders, harrows, reapers, 
threshers and furm engines at every railroad 
station. Marvelous the change; in 1869 a 
furrowless plain; 1879, a harvest of eight 
million bushels of grain—erelong to be eighty 
million!—C, 7 
Sor Murch 


Coffin, in Harper's’ Magazine 
A  ——— 

How to Get Rid of Rats and Mice. 

These pests try the souls of men by deter- 
mined inroads upon granaries and flour barrels, 
and test the tempers of women by their per- 
sistent visits to store room und closet. How 
many times have we had to take down whole 
rows of jars 
and bottles— 
in fact, to 
turn the 
closet inside 
out (and 
none but the 
initiated 
know what a 
tusk it is to 
do this, nor 
how many 
things get 
packed away 
in a small 
store closet). 
If rats or 
miee once 
nibble their 
way in, they are sure to get into the rice or 
the oatmeal, or they try their teeth on the 
paper covers of sweetmeat jars and jellies, 
Not content with that, they will so leave the 
marks of their jelly-covered feet all over the 
shelves, dishes, etc,, that there is no choice 
but to rout out everything and have a grand 
cleaning up. ‘True, the pickles and preserves 
and the various stores may need looking over, 
but one likes to choose one’s own time for 
that purpose. We have always found it a 
good plan to stop up any holes in the wall 
with plaster of paris, and to nail pieces of tin 
over holes in the floor. But this is not infall- 
ible, for sometimes after half a day spent in 
barricading and fortifying ourselves against 
our small enemies,’ we have in a day or two 
found ourselves outwitted and our shelves 
again invaded. We have often wondered that 
in these days of science and inventions for 
the comfort of the race, and for the mitigation 
ef evils long endured, some one has not turned 
his attention to devising some way of doing 
away with this*trial. This subject was sug- 
gested te us by the statement from ene who 
claims to know by experience, that if green 
elder be thrown about among grain bags and 
in the haymow, every rat and mouse will leave 
at once, and that the leaves ef the common 
mullein are so disagreeable to rats that they 
evil) not romain where it is. This may have 


and in order to realize something from their 
uncultivated lands; we cannot tell, but it cer- 
tainly does seem a simple remedy, and one 
easy to try.— 
el 
Blacksmith's Hammer Signals. 


When the blacksmith gives the anvil quick 
light blows it is a signal to the helper to use 
the sledge, or to strike quicker, 

The force of the blows given by the black- 
smith’s hammer indicates the force of the 


| blew it is required to give the sledge. 


The blacksmith’s helper is supposed to strike 
the work in the middle of the width of the 
anvil, and when this requires to be varied the 
blacksmith indicates where thy sledge blows 
are to fall by touching the required spot with 
his hand-hammer. 

If the sledge is required to have a lateral 
motion while descending, the blacksmith indi- + 
cates the same to the helper by delivering 
hand-hammer blows in which the hand-hammer 
moves in the direction required far the sledge 
to move. 

If the blacksmith delivers a heavy blow 
upon the work and an intermediate light blow 
upon the anvil, it denotes that heavy sledge 
blows are required. 

If there are two or more helpers the black- 
smith strikes a blow between eaeh helper’s 
sledge hammer blow, the object being to 
merely denote where the sledge blows are to 
fall. 

When the blacksmith desires the sledge 
blows to cease, he lets the hand-hammer head 
fall upon the anyil and continues its rebound 
upon the same until it ceases. 

Thus the movements of the hand-hammer 
constitute signals to the helper, and what ap- 
pear desultory blows to the common observer, 
constitute the method of communication be- 
tween the blacksmith and his helper, 

ee 
Milling Patents issued in 1880. 

The following patents of interest to millers 
were issued from the U. 8. Patent Office. 
January 6th 1880. 

Rice Hulling Machine.—-Thos. 
Milledgeville, Ga. 

Grain-Separator.—John A, Krake, Buffalo, 
Ni: 

Turbine Water 
Lancaster, Pa. 

January 18th 1880: 

Millstone Feeding Divice.—John G. Houls- 
worth, Jefferson Pa, 

Flour Bolt,—Andrew J. Terry, San Francis- 
co, Cal, 

January 20, 1880: 

Grain Meler.—Wm. H. Allen, New York 
City. 

Dust Separator for Flour Mills,—George T. 
Smith, Bloomington, Il. 

January 27th, 1880: 

Magnetic Grain Separator.—Chas. EB. 
Oneonta, N. Y. 

Milistove Paint Staf.—Wm, 
wwukee, Wis- 

Widdlings Grinding Mill,—Jonathan Mills, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Middlings Purifier.—Sohn Russell, 
burg, Mo. 

February 8d, 1880: 

Turbine Water Wheel.—Henry Ww. Baltz, Sr., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wier Wihecel.—John L, Bates, Franklin, 
Ark. 
Burrel Lifler,—William Brown, Green Point, 


M. Green, 


Wheel.—William Mercer, 


Fritz, 


Lehmann, Mil- 


Platts- 


N. 
Grin Measuve.—Henry M. Dygert, Pine 
Township, Mercer Oo., Pa, 
Turbine Water Wheel.—Wm, 
Greensburgh, N. ©. 
Miistove Dressing Machine-—Daniel 8. 
Greenwald, Warren, Ohio. 
Big Tie.—Moses Y. Hall, Vinal Haven, Me. 


Driev.—James L. Norton, Buffalo 


B. Farrer, 


Grain 
Mills, Pa. 

G aviv Separator.—John A, 
Wing, Minn, 

Blaccing Device for Grinding Mills, —Hir- 
am Smith, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 

February 10th, 1880: 

Witer Wheel,—Bdgar B. Brooks, 
Ind, 

Od Meal 
Akron, Ohio. 

Crap Conveyor for Millstones,—James H, 
Ellis, Gooderich, Ontario, Canada. 

Millstone Driver.—Wm. Johnson, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

By Holder.—Wm,. Yerdon, 

ads 


-Olson, Red 


b 


La Porte, 


Machine —William Eberhard, 


White Plain, 


February 17th, 1880: ’ 

Grinding Mill.—Louis Durand, Quebec, 
Canada. 

Viddlings Purifier »John M, Ludwig, Eden- 
burg, Va. 

Middianas P, 
New Haven, 9. 


-—Thamas B. Osborne 
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-- THE UNITED STATES 


NEWS. 
EVERYBODY READS THIS. 


ITEMS GATHERED FROM CORRESPONDENTS, TELE- 
GRAMS AND EXCHANGES, 


Nortonville, Kan., is having a new flouring 
mill erected. 

Wm. G. Elliott's mill, at Sharon Springs, 
Va,, is being enlarged. 

G Hopping has gone into the milling busi- 
ness at Helvetia, Minn. 

A couple of Ohio millers claim to have dis- 
covered perpetual motion. Next. 

Work on the new grain elevator at Forest 
City, Iowa, is rapidly progressing. 

The Anchor Mills, Minneapolis, Minn,, are 
putting in Downton Roller Mills. 

More than half of the land under cultivation 
in South Australia it sowed to wheat, 

Corn meal in considerable quantities is 
being shipped from Kansas City to Louisiana, 

Reports from Tasmania, Australia and New 
South Wales show a bountiful wheat harvest. 

Joseph Johnson has recently purchased the 
flouring mill at Flowerfield, Mich., for $8,000. 

Tt is estimated that the colony of Victoria 
will have 6,300,000 bushels of wheat for ex- 
port. 

F, ©, Hollis, of Pembroke, Ky., is enlarg- 
ing his mill and adding all the new improve- 
ments. 

It is claimed that wheat from India, when 
sown in other countries, is not liable to 
“rust,” 

‘The Winona Mill Co, have ordered 30 roller 
machines from Ewd. P. Allis & Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis, 

M. 8. Week’s flouring mill near St. Charles, 
Minn., was burned Feb. 5. Loss, $5000, No 
insurance, 

The total flour production of St. Louis for 
the year 1879 was 2,112,949 barrels of 196 
pounds, 

An effort is being made by Cuban authori- 
ties to secure a reduction of import duties on 
breadstuffs, 

Burned Feb. 3. John Boohm’s flouring mill 
at Monroeville, Ohio. Loss, $25,000, Insur- 
ance, $6,000, 

F. George's grain elevator at Clarksville, 
Neb.. burned Feb, 25th. Loss, $3,000. In- 
surance, $1,500, 

A fire in Fisher's mills in Ohicago, Feb, 
26th, did about $1,400 worth of damage. 
Partially insured. 

Joseph Pollock & Co. of Vincennes, Ind., 
have ordered bran rolls from Ewd. P, Allis & 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis, 

Kercher, the SouthernjMinnesota mill man, 
has recently transferred property amounting 
to $20,000 to J: ©. Easton, 

Ewd, P. Allis & Co. are furnishing the 
Yaeger Milling Oo. of St. Louis with the 
granulating and bran rolls, 

‘The Conover grist mill at Maron, Tile., has 
been purchased by a Mr. Emery and will be 
converted into an elevator. 

Hoyt & Srmorr’s mill at Frontenac, Minn., 
was totally destroyed by fire Feb, 24th. Loss 
$20,000; insurance $13,000, 

Messrs. Russell & Wilford, mill furnishers 
of Minneapolis, Minn., have dissolved part- 
nership and gone out of business. 


G. W. Browning's mill at Worthington, 
Tnd., is being enlarged, new buhrs, four-reel 
belt, purifiers and elevators being added, 

H. A. White & Co., of Republic, Mo., have 
contracted with Nordyke & Marmon Oo., of 
Tndianapolis. Ind., for a two-run steam mill 
outfit complete. 


The dry-kiln in the Smith Middling Purifier 
Works at Jackson, Mich., fell Feb, 9th, 
smashing the engine house, engines, boilers, 
ete. Damages heavy, 


New Yorkers are stirring up the World’s 
Exposition business for 1883, It will be too 
soon after the miller’s international exposish to 
make much of a success. Eh, Cincinnati? 


Mr. William Watson (late of Caldwell & 
Watson, elevator builders at St. Louis, Mo.), 
bas been engaged the by N. ordyke Marmon Co, 
of Indianapolis, Ind,, to take charge of their 
elevator department. 


Cable dispatches disclose that a terrible 
famine prevails in the Caucasus, and in the 
provinces of Saratof and Kief, in Russia, To 
such extremities are the stricken people driven 
that it is reported snicides are becoming com- 
mon, and in the Caucasus they are selling off 
their chhildren, Be 


P. Allis & Oo,,, 


London, Eng., has been afflicted with dense 
fogs more than usual of late. 

One of the largest sugar mills in the world 
is soon to be erected in St. Charles parish, 
Louisiana. 


Lee & Wells, at St. Joseph, Michigan, have- 


changed to Wells & Southerland, “St. Joseph 
Mills.” Mr, Lee, retiring from business. 

Messrs. ;Bertuch & Co. of Buenos Ayres, 
Argentine Republic, Sonth America, have 
just commenced the publication of a milling 
journal in the Spanish language. 


Millers’ wages in Buda-Pesth, Hungary,’ 


rage from $2.50 to $5.00 per week, and in the 
provinces from $1.50 to $3.75 per week, 

The Reliance Works of Ewd. P. Allis & Oo., 
Milwaukee, Wis., are running night and day 
in order to fill their orders for engines, rolls 
and mill machinery in general. 

‘The great Dalrymple farm is to be increased 
5,000 acres in 1880. It will be indeed a great 
sight to see 25,000 acres of growing wheat in 
one field, The force of laborers is to be 
increased to 700 men. 

That well-known firm of ‘dusty millers,” 
Messrs, Chisholm Bros., of Chicago, have 
orders for supplying McKean Bros’, mill, near 
Terre Haute, Ind., with several of their gradual 
reduction machines. 


336,801,826 million gallons of beer were 
manufactured in the United States in 1879, 
The same year Great Britain manufactured 
1,245,500,000, and still there is a famine in Ire- 
land. 

At Atlantic, Iowa, February 19th, a grain 
elevator belonging to 0. T. Gilman & Co. 
burned, containing 60,000 bushels of grain, 
An adjoining corn crib, containing 60,090 
bushels, was also consumed. ° 

Upton, Ky., is to have a new process custom 
and merchant mill, Upton & QGaves are the 
purchasers, and Nordyke & Marmon Oo., of 
Indianapolis, Tnd., the makers and furnishers 
of the entire machinery, 

A new mill is being built at Ontario, Wis. 

Nordyke & Marmon Oo., the mill builders 
of Indianapolis, Ind., are building a new mill 
for Samuel Rycroft, of Appleton City, Mo. 


T, N. Madden’s child, Hebron, 0., choked 
itself to death by pulling a table over, on 
which was some meal, the meal running down 
its throat. 

Koenig's Mill, owned by Messrs, Hedrich & 
Strauss, Buda-Pesth, was destroyed by fire, 
supposed to be caused by over heated bear- 
ings. Loss, $175,000. Insurance, $125,000, 


Rye straw is as valuable as the grain in 
Pennsylvania in the manufacture of paper. 
With the increased acreage of the season 
(3,500,000 bushels) the yield is not equal to 
the demand, 


Strauble & Ebeling, of Green Bay, Wis., 
are making extensive improvements in their 
mill by putting in five run of the Milwaukee 
Middling Millstone Company’s stone, crushers, 
ete. 

A fire February 19th destroyed the Lowe's 
Creek flouring mill, three milés south of Hau 
Claire, Wis., belonging to Peter Daniels, Loss 
on building and machinery, $6,000, on which 
there was an insurance of $3,200, 

Peter Provost, of Appleton, Wis., manufac- 
turer of the Victor wheat heater and drier, 
reports that he is making numerous sales, and 
that his heater gives general satisfaction, His 
sales during the past month haye ranged all 
the way -from Pennsylvania to Dakota, and 
pleasant testimonials of merit greet him daily, 


R. L. Downton’s new machine for breaking 
wheat is called the ‘‘Disruptor.” It consists 
of two rollers thirty inches in length by 
twelve inches in diameter, both revolving in 
the same direction, but at different velodities, 
one revolving 450 times while the other re- 
volves only ten times, The rolls are corru- 
gated and have a tearing or breaking tendency 
rather than a cutting, 

New Mrus,—Plouring ‘mills are being or 
are to be erected this season at Rush City, 
Minn., Springville, Minn., Sanborn, D. T., 
Sioux Falls, Dakota, Swan River, Minn., 
Nicollet Island, Minneapolis, by the Island 
Improvement Co., Rochester, Minn., by John 
M, Cole, Oberlin, Kan., by Pratt & Talley, 

Ewd. P. Allis & Co., of Milwaukee, Wis, 
are remodeling the Exdelsior mills of 0, A. 
Pillsbury & Co. of Minneapolis to their 
gradual reduction system by rollers, and are 
putting in some 20 roller machines, both 
grooved chilled iron and porcelain, 

Peter Mann of New Albany, Ind., is putting 
in the Allis’ grooved and porcelain rolls, for 
bran and me Rolls 


bought of Ewa. |. 


as "t 
MILLER. 


The New Era Mills, at Nashville, Tenn., 
have shut down, Nordyke & Marmon Oo’s 
millwrights, of Indianapolis, Ind.. are putting 
in six new run of stones, rolls, bolts and other 
machinery, making a thirteen-ran mill, all the 
work being from their mill furnishing works, 
including that of the mill when first built, 


The Phoenix Mills, of Milwaukee, owned by 
E. Sanderson & Co., have letely added four 
new 60-inch steel boilers, with an automatic 
stoker attachment, the latter made by a De- 
troit firm. Mr. Cromwell showed it to us the 
other day and explained its workings, and 
said that it was a most valuable invention, and 
gave very satisfactory results, It is the only 
automatic stoker yet introduced in any of the 
Milwaukee flouring mills, The Steam Supply 
Company are using one also. 


Ewd, P. Allis & Co, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
have orders from the following parties for 
their Roller machines: Hurst & Bro., Rich- 
mond, Ind., bran machine; Jno, P, Early, 
LaPorte, Ind., porcelain rolls; Evans & 
Sohl, Noblesville, Ind., bran machine and 
porcelain; §, Q. Kendall, Kendallville, Iowa, 
bran rolls; John Kaercher, Isinours, Minn., 
granulating rolls; Breckonridge & Jenkins, 
LaFayette, Ind., bran rolls; Geo. Occil & Co., 
Logansport, Ind., porcelain rolls. 


The editor of the Marshall (Dakota) News 
took a long ride across the prairie the other 
day, and only met one man on the whole 
trip, and he said he was just stepping over 
to his neighbor's, The closest observation 
could not reveal the outline of a house any- 
where,and to the question how long he intend- 
ed tokeep ‘‘stepping” before he reached his 
neighbor's, the answer was: ‘Well, I’m most 
there now. I’ve only six miles to go yet ; but 
last spring we had’nt any very near neigh- 
bors,” 

On the morning of Web, 13th the walls of 
the Imperial Elevator in Chicago gave way 
under the enormous pressure of the grain 
stored therein, and buried the Imperial Flour 
Mills at the south end of the? buildiing. The 
elevator had been examined by an expert (?) 
the day before and pronounced safe. Messrs, 
Douglas & Stuart owned the elevator, which 
was only finished in August, 1879, at a cost of 
$100,000. Messrs, Munger & Wheeler were 
the lessees, and they estimate their loss on 


grain at from $50,000 to $60,000, The losston 


the mill, owned by Douglas & Stuart, is esti- 
mated at $50,000, There was no insurance 
dgainst accident, so the loss falls on the owners 
and lessees, 
———— 
Resuscitation. 
EXPERIMENTS WITH THE BopiEs oF THE Two 

MURDERERS HaNGED AY MurFREESRORO, 

A repgrter describing the attempt to resusci- 
tate the negroes hanged at Murfreesboro, 
‘Tennessee, says: After they had been gus- 
pended for seventeen minutes they were cut 
down, and Dr. Sleger, of Nashville, and Drs, 
Byrne and Murtee, of this city, attempted the 
experiment in resuscitation which was pro- 
posed some days ago, They did not begin 
until thirty minutes after the men had been 
cut down, A number of physicians were 
present to witness the experiment. After the 
clothing had been taken off, their Wodies were 
wrapped in hot blankets, applications were 
made to their necks to reduce swelling, and 
and artificial respiration brought about by the 
means usually applied in cases of persons who 
have been in the water for a long time, All 
this was preliminary to the application of 
electricity. Batteries were placed in juxta- 
position to the spinal cord and different por- 
tions of the brain. The effects of the applica- 
tion were soon apparent. First came nervous 
muscular twitchings in those parts of the 
body with which the batteries were placed in 
contact. The temperature was gradually in- 
creased until it reached over 100 degrees, 
The effect was immediate. The muscular 
contractions increased, The limbs twitched 
and shook like men asleep, and struggling 
under the spell of a horrid nightmare, The 
regular drawing in and expulsion of air, pro- 
duced by the appliances referred to, were 
horribly real and life-like. The respiration 
came with an effort, however, and sounded 
like the gasps of men struggling for breath, 
Dr. Sleger put his hand to their wrists. “The 
pulse is beating,” he said. “You can feel it, 
but faintly.” Their eyes next opened, under 
the effect of the electric current, and turned 
about the room in a vacant gaze. There was 
no sound but the labored gasping at their lips, 
“Gentlemen,” said Dr. Sleger, ‘the experiment 
is concluded, Our main ebject was to show 
the effect of slectricity upon the muscu 
5 Ora d Y cl J F 


Correspondence. 
(From F. Sheldon & Oo., Fitchburg, Mass.) 
“Trade in Massachusetts is very good. Our 
manufactories are ranning—many of them 18 
hours per day.” 


(From ©. H. Veil, Esq., Arizona.) 

“The milling industry in this far Western 
Territory is, one might say, in a ‘fair to mid. 
dling’ condition. Our best flour is worth $8 per 
barrel, and superfine grades $6.50 to $7.00, 
Wheat is worth $1.20 per bushel. I will send 
you samples of our wheat and flour, which 
you can compare with thowe of ‘the States,’” 

(From J, F, Lee, Dryden, Mich.) 

“Your paper at.hand, and I am very much 
pleased with its reading and general make-up, 
I started up this mill ®ctober 18, 1879, re. 
building on the site of the one which burned 
12 years ago. Ihave 2-runs of stones (and 
shall add 2 more runs next fall) and all the 
necessary cleaning and bolting machinery, 
The mill runs from 14 to 18 hours per day on 
custom work, The winter has been mostly 
mild and the roads muddy. hero is a great 
deal of wheat yet left in this vicinity in the 


hands of our farmers, who feel confident that 
the price will go to $1.75 per bushel. Some 
of our, farmers have as high as 2,000 
bushels on hand. It seems strange tome to 
look at the enormous crops we are blessed 
with in this country, which are held back by 
speculators, while the reports come to us daily 
of the starving condition of the people in 
Europe. Had we not ought to be punished by 
a famine here, to learn us a lesson not to 
hoard our gravh when half the world is starv- 
ing? This mill is driven by an ample water- 
power, with a 40-feet head. The water is 
carried about 200 feet under ground in a large 
water-pipe that enters a standpipe 45 feet 
high, at the bottom of which are placed the 
turbine wheels that drive the mill. The 
wheels and gates are made of brass and per- 
fectly tight. They are set in iron flumes and 
these flumes are bolted to the standpipe. I 
“have taken especial pains to have all my ma- 
chinery that I have, the best in the market, 
and to have the mill conveniently arranged 
for doing a steadily increasing business, and 
as I make additions, which I shall, as fast as 
circumstances will permit, they shall be of the 
best. ‘The best in the end js always the 
cheapest,” 
ea ——____. 
Changes of Flour in Becoming Bread. 


In popular use we employ the word ‘‘bread” 
to qualify loaves which are served in slices. 
The rolls are much smaller. Both consist 
alike of ernmb and crust, The crumb is made 
up of a multitude of cells of thin walls con- 
twining carbonic acid gas, the product of fer- 
mentation in the dough, These walls of the 
cells contain both gluten and starch, and traces 
of dextrine and sugar. As aconsequence of 
the treatment of water and the application of 
heat, the starch grains, which, in their normal 
condition, are little sacs filled with minute 
granules of starch proper, have been swollen ? 
and burst, Starch similarly treated by itself, 
a6 in the preparation for stiffening linen in the 
laundry, when dried in a thin layer upon glass 
plate, for example, is transparent, and pre- 
sents a glazed surface. When this glazed ma- 
terial is removed with a knife-blade, it is seen 
to be stiff and horny, The gluten, which is 
mixed with it in the crumb of bread, and 
which may be conceived to be continuous, 
however thin throughout the wall of the cell, 
has been, by the process of baking, dehy- 
drated ; that is, the heat to which it has been 
subjected has driven out a certain anount of 
water, which chemically sustains something 
like the same relation to the gluten from which 
it has been expelled that the water expelled 
by heat from alum-erystals sustains to the 
original body of alum. ‘This is the condition 
of the gluten from the crumb in the interior 
of the loaf at the instant of its removal from 
the oven, On drying, it abstracts the water 
from the starch with which it is coated, or in- 
timutely mixed, as the roasted alum absorbs 
the water that is sprinkled upon it, The 
starch, by this process, being dried and stiff- 
ened, gives its support to the walls of the 
cell, and renders the texture of the stale loaf 
more firm than that of the fresh loaf—Prof. 
Horsford. 
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Clinton Briggs, Esq., proprietor of the 
Star and Cresent Mills, at Chicago, hae been 
making extensive repairs and additions in the 
mill, having put it in thorough order and in- 
troduced Brehmer Brothers’ system of mill- 
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Magnificent * tan Industrial Exposi- 
tion Buildings. 


GIVEN UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE ——— 


MILLERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


AND UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


A BOARD OF DIRECTORS AT eS | 
Six 200-Horse Power Automatic Cut-off Engines, 


(The largest display ever. shown in the world.) 


Seven Complete Mill Jobs in Operation, | 
One Thousand Different Machines in Motion. 


Grand Displays of Grain and Products of the Soil by the different Railroads, Boards of Trade, and 
States. Famous Brands-of American and European Flour on Exhibition. 


EVERY MAKER OF MILL MACHINERY OF NOTE WILL BE REPRESENTED. 


No Miller, Millwright, Flour or Grain Dealer can afford to stay away. . 
Reduced Railroad Fares. Ample Hotel Accommodations. | 
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Our Book Department. 


For the convenience of our readers, we have 
made arrangements with publishess so that we 
ean furnish any of the following works, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. All remittances 
must be made by post-oflice money order, draft 
on New York or Chicugo, or by registered let- 
ter. Tor sums of less than $1 postage stamps 
will be taken. Address all orders to 


hh. Harrison Cawker, 
Publisher United States Miller, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


ORAIK—The Practical American Millwright and Mit- 
ler. By Davin Onatx, Millwright. Llustrated. by 
numerous wood engravings. and two foldivg plates, 


Byo, 8. 2 
Context4.—Part I, uction—Chapter I. Mo- 
‘The Inclined: Plane, The 

n 


chanical Powers, The 1 
T d Cord, The Crank. 


‘ede, The Screw, p 
I. Fly and Balance Wheels. Centrifugal Force and 
Circular M ion and Reaction, Friction, ILI, 
sion and ‘Transportation of Motive Power, LV. 
jarities and Properties of Pressure of Water, 
Taking Levels, Fitting Down Sills Under Water, Pres- 
sure of Water, Velocity of Falling Water, Tables of 
Velocity of Water and Quantity Discharged, Measuring 
Stream of Water, Table of the paantity of Water 
Passing Over a Wi Part Il. Water Wheels. V. 
The Undershot. VI. The Overshot. VII. Experi- 
ments with Wheels, Barker's Wheel. VIII. Central 
Discharge Wheels. IX. Spiral Discharge Wheels, The 
Rose Wheel screw Flood Wheels, XI. 

Is, XII. The English 
XIV. The Gang. XV, 


orion, Ai 


The Driver, | 
Curb, The Hoppe e8, 
Truing the Stones, Di ssing the*Stones, Pho 

ludrter Dress, Lhe Sickle Dress, Balancing the Runner. 

lta, Bolt Chests, Bolt Cloth, Smut Machines, ns, 
Merchant or Manutacturing ts. Part V Il. 
The Gatweal Mill, Ibe Kiln, The Process of Drying, 
Dressing and Hanging the 8 anufacture of 
Split Pens. XVII. The Bart XIX Vool 
Carding and Clo i 
Bars, The shear 


Windmills. XXL. 
H 
Bi 


g, The Tenter 
ioth’ Press. XX. 
ndex, 


ight's Assistant, 
A new edition. In one 


Part I. 


On the First Prit Mechunte: ble of the 
Surtaces of outa 1 Tables of the 
Results of E. ction, with Unguents, by 
M. Mori ¢ Movers—Table 
of Diameters und Ci as, and 
Side of Equal ns of the 


Squa 
Circle ana its Pa 
» Hydrostatic 
Downward Pressur 
of Specific Gray Hydrod. 
wheels—On the Action ant 
liei to Wate - 
ination b Velocities of 
Water-wheels per minute, with Heads of trom four to 
thirty feet—lable of the Number of Inches of Water 
Necessary to Drive one Run of ‘or Grist or Saw- 
mills on Heads of four to thirky fe able showing the 
Required Length of Overshot aud Breast.wheels on 
Heads ot ten to thirty fe Lable showing the Velocity 


sion and Oscilla- 


tol 


of Water. Part [1,—Practical Milling and Millwright- 
ing. 
PALL {.—The Miller's, Millwrights and Engineer's 


By Hersey 


LeTT- Lilustrated. In one 


LEFFEL.—The Construction of Mill-Dama: Comprising 
also the builuing of Kace and Reservoir Embank- 
ments and Head Gates, the measurement of streams, 
gaucing of water supply, ete. By James Levees & 

Illustrated by 58 engravings. 1 vol. Svo., $2.50. 


LARDNER.— The Steam Engine: For the use of Begin- 
rs. By Dr. Lakvner. Llustrated. 12mo, 75 cents. 


TEMPLETON 


pal Examinator on Steam 
and the Si hi With Instractive References 
relative thereto, arranged for the use of Engineers, 
Students, and others. By Wx. ‘Uxmrierox, Engineer, 
12mo, $1.25, 


ng 


BOURNE.—Recent Improvements in the Steam Engine + 
In ite various applications to Mines, Mills, Steam 
Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. Being a sup- 

lement to the techism of the Steam Engine,” 
y Joun Bourne, C. E. New Edition, 
ous Illnstrations. Imo. Cloth, $1.50, 


Handbook for the Artisan, Mechanic and En- 
‘omprising the Grinding and Sharpening of 
8, Abrasive Processes, Lapidary Work, 
s Hngraving, Varnishing and Lacquering, 
Loterials and Processes tor Grinding and 

By Ottver Byeng. Illustrated by 
ngs. One vol. 8vo., $5. 


With numer- 


185 wood engra 


EDWARDS.—A Catechism of the Marine Steam Engine, 
For the use of Engineers, Firemen and Mechanics. A 
Practical Work tor Practical Men. By Exory Ep- 
wakps, Mechanical Engineer. Illustrated by 60 en- 
graviugs, including exampies of the most modern En- 
gines. In one volume, 12mo, $2. 


WATSON,—The Modern Practice of American Machin- 
tats and Engineers: ~ Including the Construction, Ap- 


lication Use of Drills, Luthe Tools, Cutters for 
Boring Cylinders and Hollow Work Generally, with 
the mical Speed for the same; the Tes 

Vel ctual Practice at the Lathe, the V: 
and on the Floor, together with Workshop Ma 
ment, Economy of Manufacture, the Steam Ku 
Boilers, Gears, Belt ete,, ete. By heer P, T 
BON, lute of the © ntifie American.” Illustrated 


by 86 engravings. In one volume, l2mo, $2.50. 


LUKIN.—The Young Mechunic. Practical carpentry, 
containing directions for the use of all kinds of tools, 
and for construction of steam engines and mechanical 
models, including the art of turni hie wood and 


metal, By Joun Lukin, author of: ie Lathe and 
Its Uses,” etc, Illustra I2mo, $ .75, 


LUKIN.—Amongst Machines: Embracing desoriptions 
of the various mech «nical appliances used in the man- 
pinoture of wood, metal, and other substances. 12mo, 

1,75, 


LUKIN.—The Hoy Kngineeras What They Did, and 
How They Did It, With 30 plates, "12m, $1.75, 


WILSON. A Treatine on Stam Boilers: Their Strength, 

Construction and Economical Working. By Ronknt 

Wirsos. Itustrated. 

Contents.—Chupter I It, 
Riy. 
VI 


‘trength 
Properties 


sting. \'4 

8, I. Boiler 

rustation, IX. 
XI. 


Heating 
Bursting an 


ROBINSON.—Explosions of Steam Bolera: How the} 
are Caused, and How They May be Prevented. By J. 
R. Ronixson, Steam Engineer, }2mo. $1.25, 
Coxrents.—Explosions Caused by Low Water, by 

Over-Pressure, by Defects in Materials, ete.; by Scale 

or Seliment, by Repulrion of the Water; by Over- 

Reating ofthe water; How Explosions Caused by Low 
‘ater, by Over-pressure, by Metetive Materials, ete.; 

by Seale and Sediment, by Repulsion of the Water, by 

erheating of the Water, May be Prevented, 


NYSTROM.—A New Treatise on Elemente of Mechanics: 
tablishing Sirict Fresisiontn. the Mesping of Dy, 
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ican, h 
jondon Edition..In one volume, full-bound 


Tenth 
in pocket-book form, $2. 


ROPP’S COMMERCIAL CALOUCATOR: Containing 
many convenient and valuable Tables, showing the 
yalue of Whent, Corn, Rye, Onts, Barley, Cattle, 
Hogs, Hay, Coal, Lumber, Merchandise; the simple 

compound fnterest at 6, 7, 8 and 10 per cent.; 

surement of Boards, Scantlings, Timber, Saw 


Cisterns, Tanks, Granaries, Corn-Cribs, Wagon- 
t 3 also 


Time Table, Wages ‘inble, ete. 
ely New and Practical Method o| 


tion. By Cristian Rorr, Jr 

cloth, $1. 

MclL N.—The Miller's Te:t-Book, By James Mo- 
Leax, of Glasgow, Scotland. Price, postpaid, 60 


cents, 

Any other books, either domestic or foreign, 
that our readers may desire, we shall be 
pleased to obtain and furnish to them at the 
lowest rats, postpaid, to any,part of the 


United States or Canada. °. 


The Watertown Flour Mills, Carver county, 
Minn., burned Feb. 8. Loss, $8,000. Insur- 
ance, $4,000. 


For Sale or Exchange. 


Advertisements under this head $2 per insertion, 
Ret 


—A 3-run Gri two Dwelling 


Mill 
Acres of Lund, Address 
F. W. HAVERLANDT, ar 
feb2* Trimbelle. Piorce Co., Wis. 
FOR S4L8—) ran Steam Flouring Mill, or will 
take a partner. Mill only two years old with modern 
improvements. Address CM. WEAVER, 
fe b2* Waverly, N.Y. 


ee et 
FOR SALE OR EX¢ Han A 2-run steam 
Grist and Circular Saw-Mill. Mill 4% stories high, 
20x72 feet on ground; wood. One acre of ground with 
Ww change one-half for good timber land in 
sconsin or Illinoi ) cash and balance on 
Address, THEO. E. ROWE, 
Lexington, Ill. 
re 
t Hill’s Ferry, Hertford County, N. 
wmill, with fixtures, situated on the 
r, # stream navignble for large boats, Also 
the finest standi g pine and oak timber 
th Carolina Address 
B. B. WINBORNE, Winton, Cc. 
lL with 


FOR SALE-—A 3-run Steam Flouring 3} 
good run of custom. Situated ona railroad. Flour has 
a. good reputation. It is in one of the finest wheat coun- 
ties in the State. Good town and good society. Satis- 
isfactory reasons for selling. Wall take part trade. 
Price, $2,800; $1,200 cash, balance on good time. For 
particulars address G. M. W., Box 172, Waveland, 
Montgomery Co., Indiana. mar 
je 8 a 
WATER MOLL FOR SALG—\ merchant mill, 
situated in Clermont, Lowa, with six run of French burrs 
and the best machinery throughout. Driven by the best 
water powerin the State. Always plenty of water, with 
12 feet fall on solid rock. Located in the best wheat- 
rowing country. Mill building 40x80 feet, five-story 
Brick, near railroad depot, Mill “oing a five business, 
Mill doing a fine business. Town 1,000 inhabitants, with 
good schools and churches and good society. Will sell 
whole on reasonable terms. Reasons for selling, poor 
health. Address i 
ast . LEACH, Clermont, Fayette Co., Iowa. 


time. 


C., a valuable 

Maherrin Ri 

a large body 

in Eastern 
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Iurortant Notice to Miters.—The Richmond Mill 
Works and Richmond Mill Furnishing Works are wholly 
removed to Indianapolis, Ind., with all the former pat- 
terns, tools, and machinery, and. those of the firm who 
formerly built up and established the reputation of this 
house ; therefore, to save delay or miscarriage, all letters 
intended for this concern should be addressed with care 
to Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Fe quiuieRivl 
Driving 
Pulley. 


Prevents Side 
a Mill 
Pall gpindl 


Foundrymen & Machinists, 
Eotablished 1851. 


MasuvictuaE 


MILL STONES, | 
Flouring Mill Contractors. | 
Bend for Pamphlet, 
Nordyke & Marm 
Indianapolis, 1 


POOLE& HUNT. Bac rion 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE POOLE & HUNT LEFFEL TURBINE 


WATER WHEELS, 
MACHINE MOULDED 


MILL CEARINC, 
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“Bent free of postage to address it 
this country or Dominion of Canada, at 
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mical Ty t i ath A di, 
Duodenal ‘Arithmetic and Metrology. By Jou W. 
‘verano, O. E. Iliustrated, 8yo, $4. 


MOLESWORTH.—Pocket-Book of Useful Formule and 


the above Remit im cash er post- 
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Yorkshire Baking. 

Mr. Fred. Ress, London, writes: A physi- 
cian in a work published in 1572, says: “Bred 
of dyvers graines, dyvers formes, in dyvers 
places be used; some in forme of manchett, 
used of the quality; some of great loaves, as 
is usual among yeomanry; some between both, 
as with the francklins; some in forme of 
cakes, as at weddings; some round of hogs as 
at upsittings; some seninels, cracknels, and 
buns, as in the Lent; some in brode cakes, as 
the oten cakes in Kendall, on yrons; some on 
slete-stones, as in Hye-Peke; some in fry- 
ing-pans, as in Derbyshire; some between 
yrons, as wapons; some in round cakes, as 
byskets for the ships. But these and all other, 
the mayn bred of Yorkshire excelleth, for that 
it is of the finest floure of the wheat well-tem- 
pered, best baked, a patterne of all others the 
fineste.” That pre-eminence, which Yorkshire 
maintained for bread-making in the 16th cen- 
tury, can still be claimed, the women of that 
county being unquestionably the best cooks in 
England, more especially in the way of pies 
and other pastry, with whom the women of 
the South cannot for a moment be compared. 
Commend us for a substantial meal to that 
rich-crusted farm-house pie of Yorkshire, or 
the cream cakes, cheese-cakes, custards, and 
a host of other similar dainties, which a farm- 
er’s wife places on her tea table. Until quite 
recently private ovens were unknown in Lon- 
don. Some five and twenty years ago a friend 
of mine settling in London, brought up a Yerk- 
shire oven, but could not find a bricklayer who 
understoed the setting of it. If a Londoner 
attempts the fabrication of a pie, the result is, 
like Kate Nickleby’s cookery, a perfect abor- 
tion, with a crust as thin as water and baked 


‘as hard as a stone a thing altogether different 


from what it means by a pie in Yorkshire. In 
Cockneydom, too, cheesecakes, tarts, &c., are 


never dreamt of for the tea tablo—‘water_ 
cresses” or ‘‘winkles” being their only accom. 
paniment to the bread and butter. Of such 
luxuries as collop-cakes, hot pots, or neddy. 
racks, the benigthed creatures have no con- 

ception. The Yorkshire men is distinguished 
for his love of pie. It is recorded of a York. 
shire farmer who had been in London a week, 

without getting anything for dinner but cuts 
of flesh meat, that he went into an eating- house 
and was presented with the bill of fare, which 

he cast his eyes over, and~then cried out, to 
the amazement of the occupants ef the neigh. 
bouring boxes, ‘Has to onny poy, lass? Ah 

haint had onny poy sin’ ah com fra’ yam!" 

William Ketrick was a Yorkshireman who 
wandered down south to seek his fortune. He 
settled finally in Plymouth, prospered in bus- 

iness, and when the town was incorporated, in 

1439, he was elected the first Mayor, True 
to his county, at his installation feast he 
provided a wonderful Yorkshire pie, to the in- 

finite astonishment to his guests. It was 14 

feet long and 4 feet broad, and was composed 

of a mixture of all sorts of flesh, fowl, and 

fish, with a luscious crust of proportionate 
thickness, and was baked in a brick oven built 
specially for the purpose. A saying, ‘‘ As big 
as Ketrick’s pie,” is still current, as a simile, 

in Plymouth.—Leeds Mereury. 


Situations Wanted, etc. 


Millers, Engineers, Mechanics, ete., wanting situa: 
tions, or mill-owners and manufacturers wanting em- 
ployes, can have their cards inserted under this head 
for 50 cents per insertion, cash with order. 


SEEUATION WANT£D—In either a Merchant 
or Custom Mill. Am not partieular as to time needed. 
Can come immediately ‘if desired, or would make 
arrangements, to go to work any time between this 
and April 1, 1880, Having had considerable experience, 
both in merchant and custom milling, can guarantee 
satisfaction in all branches of the business. Am willing 
to go anywhere. Parties answering will please wait a 
reasonable time for a reply. All letters promptly 
answered. Address, stating terms, etc, 

MILLER, Box 170, Rauch’s Gap, Clinton Co., Pa. 
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VICTOR HEATER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PROV OST’S 


Oi 


IMPROVED 


Wheat Heater and Dryer. 


This is a FIRST-CLASS MACHINE in 


shown the superiority of the VICTOR. 


1 We also manufacture 
removing the gum and fuzz from wheat before reducing. It isa 
in some of the best mills in Minnesota, producing the best results, 


all respects. Two seas of constant use has: 
‘ett’s. Process Patent for 

perfect success, and is in use 
Manufacturers also of 


Sam'| Potts Improved Granulating and Grinding Mil, 2k Victor Feed Mill 


All new and first-class, 
on exhibition at the Millers’ 
guaranteed in every case or no sale. 


producing the very best results, All these improvements will be 
Inter-National Exposition at Cincinnati, 
For purticulars address 


June, 1880. Satisfaction 


Victor Heater Co., 


401 Washington Avenue South, 


THE * EUREKA” 


which, with our full line of wheat cleaning machinery, 


full stocks of the ‘ 


= = % — 
THE “EUREKA” THE SILVER CREEK 
Smut and Separating Machine. Brush Finishing Machine. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THE “EUREKA” 
SEPARATOR. 


We have added to our list of specialties in the line of manufacturers the Silver Creek Flour Packer, 


FLOUR PACKER. 


we sell at greatly reduced prices. We aleo keep 


Genuine Dufour and Dutch Anchor Bolting Cloths. 
Cloth made up on short notice in the best manner. Send for pamphlets, circulars and price list. 


ddress 
STEAM ENGIVES AND BOILERS HOWHS, BABCOCK & CO, 
MIXERS FOR TS AND CHEMICALS. Silver Creek, Chautauqua Co., WN. Y. 
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